For  high  Q  in  a  small  volume,  characterized  by  low  eddy  current 
and  hysteresis  losses,  ARNOLD  Moly  Permalloy  Powder  Toroidal 
Cores  are  commercially  available  to  meet  high  standards  of  physical 
and  electrical  requirements.  They  provide  constant  permeability 
over  a  wide  range  of  flux  density.  The  125  Mu  cores  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  up  to  15  kc,  60  Mu  at  10  to  50  kc,  26  Mu  at  30  to  75  kc, 
and  14  Mu  at  50  to  200  kc.  Many  of  these  cores  may  be  furnished 
stabilized  to  provide  constant  permeability  (=^0.1^)  over  a  specific 
temperature  range. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CORES 


TO  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS 


^  Furnished  in  four  standard 
permeabilities  — 125,  60,  26 
and  14. 


'At  Available  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  to  obtain  nominal  in¬ 
ductances  as  high  as  281 
mh/1000  turns. 


*  Manufactured  under  licensing  arrangements  with  W estern  Electric  Company. 


mmm 


'A'  These  toroidal  cores  are  given 
various  types  of  enamel  and 
varnish  finishes,  some  of 
which  permit  winding  with 
heavy  Formex  insulated  wire 
without  supplementary  insu¬ 
lation  over  the  core. 


WAD  2930 


/ 


HIGH  Q  TOROIDS  for  use  in 
Loading  Coils,  Filters,  Broadband 
Carrier  Systems  and  Networks— 
for  frequencies  up  to  200  K  C 
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SCI  EN 

The  General  Cable  Research  Laboratory  buildings, 
facilities  and  scientific  equipment  are  but  impressive 
tools  in  the  hands  of  those  who  carry  on  a  far- 
visioned  program.  Here,  pure  and  applied  Research 


keep  our  country  always  out  in  front  in  our  sphere 
of  product  development.  Substantial  achievements 
already  on  record  have  won  for  General  Cable  an 
enviable  reputation  and—there  are  more  to  come. 


CE... ORGANIZE 


GENERAL  CABLE 


X. 


J.t’8  a  far  cry  from  the  slow  and 
laborious  “hand-work”  methods  of 
producing  television  picture  tubes, 
to  this  automatic  machine  method 
now  in  operation  at  Sylvania’s 
Ottawa,  Ohio,  plant. 

On  the  machine  shown  here,  the  glass 
tube  necks  are  perfectly  sealed  and 
bonded  to  the  metal  cones. 

This  process  is  but  one  important 
step  in  a  completely  conveyorized 
plant  .  .  .  where  raw  materials 
emerge  as  finished  units.  As  a  result 
of  highly  specialized  mass 
production  techniques  and  the 
application  of  the  latest  materials. 
Sylvania  picture  tube  production  i 

increased  by  30  percent  during  / 

the  past  year.  / 

Today,  backed  by  continuing  / 

product  research  and  development,  / 
plus  exhaustive  scientific,  / 

electrical,  and  mechanical  tests,  / 
Sylvania  is  producing  larger  and  / 
higher  quality  television  picture  / 
tubes  ...  at  lower  prices. 

This  means  better  product  / 
performance  for  you  . . .  better  / 
values  for  television  set  owners  / 
everywhere.  /  Syii 


RADIO  TUBES;  CATHODE  RAY  TUBES;  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES;  FLUORESCENT  LAMPS,  FIXTURES,  WIRING  DEVICES,  SIGN  TUBING;  LIGHT  BULBS;  PHOTOLAMPS 
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THE  COVER 

% 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new 
developments  presented  at  the  recent  IRE 
meeting  was  the  "G-String."  Further  details 
in  the  Signal  Corps  news  section. 


4 


y| 


tom 


ilie  J^-^tedident 


Spring  is  in  the  air  and  in  a  matter 
<)f  only  weeks  now  we  will  be  getting 
together  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  our 
Association.  This  is  the  fourth  national 
affair  of  this  kind  and  from  what  one 
hears  it  will  be  a  good  one.  It  has  been 
well  publicized  in  Signals  and  all  of 
you  should  know  by  now  that  the  time 
is  May  12  and  13,  and  the  place  is  New 
York  City  and  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
All  of  you  Stateside  have  received  pos¬ 
tal  cards  informing  you  of  the  program. 
If  you  have  not  already  sent  in  the  reply 
card,  dig  it  out  now  and  send  it  to 
AFCA  Headquarters  so  that  we  can 
know  which  of  the  events  you  plan  to 
attend. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  member  will 
come  to  the  meeting.  Reservation  re¬ 
turns  have  been  splendid  thus  far,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  you  should 
be  one  of  those  present.  For  many  of 
you,  the  distance  to  New  York  and  the 
time  and  money  involved  may  make  the 
trip  difficult  to  justify.  But  for  those 
who  can  make  it,  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  be  well  worth  while. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  your  joining 
the  Association  was  to  be  part  of  a 
group  whose  members  have  common  in¬ 
terests.  The  convention  provides  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  to  meet  as  many  of 
your  fellow  members  as  possible.  Be¬ 
yond  the  fellowship  of  such  an  affair 
you,  as  a  member,  have  an  important 
duty  to  perform,  for  our  Association 


exists  to  reflect  your  aims  and  wishes. 
Hence,  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  the 
Association  fulfills  this  mission  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  hand  in  directing  its  activities 
and  letting  your  opinions  be  known.  In 
the  year  round  month-by-month  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Association  we  need  any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  you  may  have, 
and  the  way  is  open  to  submit  these  by 
means  of  letters  to  AFCA  Headquarters 
and  to  Signals,  and  by  making  your¬ 
self  heard  at  chapters  meetings.  Even 
though  you  may  not  be  near  enough  to 
one  of  our  chapters  to  take  an  active 
part  in  chapter  activities,  you  are  still 
important  as  an  individual  member  of 
AFCA,  and  we  want  your  views  as  to 
how  our  magazine  can  be  of  more  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  you.  Right  now, 
however,  won’t  you  please  try  and  come 
to  the  Annual  .Convention  and  really 
get  acquainted. 

You  will  see  at  Fort  Monmouth  mani¬ 
festation  of  postwar  progress  in  com- 
munications-electronics-photography'"  by 
the  Signal  Corps.  The  importance  of 
the  technical  work  being  done  here 
was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  IRE  in  New  York.  Of 
the  160  technical  papers  presented 
eighteen  were  either  the  direct  result  of 
work  at  the  Fort  or  represented  coop¬ 
erative  effort  between  Monmouth  and 
some  other  institution. 

Notable  among  these  papers  was  the 
thesis  of  Dr.  Goubau  which  is  being 
featured  on  the  cover  of  this  issue.  All 
three  services  are  making  strides  in  re¬ 
search  and  development  but  for  obvious 


reasons  only  a  few  of  the  results  have 
been  made  public.  However,  because 
the  Signal  Corps  is  the  host  at  field 
session  of  the  coming  AFCA  Annual 
Convention,  it  is  the  work  of  this  group 
we  will  be  viewing  and  hence  I  stress 
that  branch’s  accomplishments  at  this 
time. 

In  connection  with  this  year’s  Annual 
Convention,  I  should  like  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  not  deliberately  following  a 
set  pattern  of  repeating  the  round  of 
places  where  our  annual  meetings  take 
place.  Circumstances  connected  with 
the  Service  part  of  the  show  have  thus 
far  determined  our  meeting  sites.  v 

I  feel  hopeful  that  future  meetings  I 
will  be  held  in  other  cities  so  that  all  I 
of  our  chapters  may  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  playing  host  to  the  convention. 

For  this  year,  however,  our  attention 
is  fixed  on  “Operation  Lanahan”  now 
being  prepared  for  us  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  Association 
matters  to  be  taken  up  at  New  York. 
Even  the  latter  promises  to  be  unusual¬ 
ly  interesting  for  with  the  expansion  of 
the  Association’s  activities  much  stimu¬ 
lating  discussion  will  surely  take  place 
at  the  business  meeting  in  addition  to 
routine  matters.  Don’t  miss  this.  •It's- 
all  going  to  be  g(»od. 

See  you  at  New  Vork  and  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  May  12-13. 


Chart  showing  Fort  Monmouth  reception  facilities  for  AFCA  Convention. 
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^  Getting  Closer  !  ! 

Have  you  returned 
the  post  card  form 
indicating  whether 
you  will  attend? 


PROGRAM 


Friday,  May  12,  at  New  York 


9:00  a.m.  Registration  Opens 
Hotel  Commodore 


10:00  a.m.  Business  Session 

to  (Open  to  all  members) 
12:00  noon 


Kv/ ,  V  V  ,  • 


12:30  p.m.  Dutch  Treat  Luncheon 
I  Century  Room,  Commodore 

I  M  2:00p.m.  Chapter  Presidents  Meet 

I  m  (Open  to  members) 

B  _ _ ^  2:30  p.m.  Visit  to  SigCorps  Photo  Center 

^  W  .  W  j  (Optional) 

•  I 

5:00  p.m.  Reception,  Commodore 

JLi  Saturday,  May  13,  Fort  Monmouth 

I 

I  8:00  a.m.  Busses  leave  New  York  for 
iSP  ^ort  Monmouth 

TmT  m#  I 

H  H  I  9:30  a.m.  Trip  through  SigCorps  Eng  Lab 

H  H  by  television 

J.  1. 

12:00  noon  Luncheon  in  open 
(Army  mess) 

Afternoon  SigCorps  Pageant,  air  drops, 
troop  drill,  parade 

I  4:30  p.m.  Busses  to  Gibbs  Hall,  cockta 

H  party,  dinner-dance 

MONMOUTH 


(■ 


'V  ^  Ik 


7:00  p.m.  Banquet 

Saturday,  May  13,  Fort  Monmouth  1 

8:00  a.m.  Busses  leave  New  York  for  v-  -  . 

Fort  Monmouth 

9:30  a.m.  Trip  through  SigCorps  Eng  Labs 
by  television 


12:00  noon  Luncheon  in  open 
(Army  mess) 

Afternoon  SigCorps  Pageant,  air  drops, 
troop  drill,  parade 


•C  . 

'J' 


4:30  p.m.  Busses  to  Gibbs  Hall,  cocktail  ^ 

party,  dinner-dance  jJ 

h  -t. 
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Gray  TELOP,  Television  Optical  Projector 


you  can  call  on 

GRAY  RESEARCH  for  service 

in  many  fields 


Gray  Sound  Effects  Console 


research  &  engineering 
optical  devices 
communications 
television 
audio*  &  electro-mechanics 
aeronautics 
teleprinter  techniques 
testing  devices 


Gray  offers  “cleared  for  security”  help  in  the  practical  end-application  of  scientific 
research  in  communications,  in  audio-,  video-  and  electro-mechanical  devices. 

Your  needs,  from  design  through  pilot  production,  are  supplied  in  a  single, 
comprehensive  plant. 


Examples  of  these  abilities  applied  to  the  commercial  field  are  the  TELOP  and 
Sound  Effects  Console,  illustrated  above,  produced  for  television  and  radio  stations 


Call  on  GRAY  RESEARCH  for  results! 


IgM^  RESEARCH 


and  Development  Ce«,  Inc 


W.  E.  DITMARS 


^  16  Arbor  Ste/Harlfonll/Cpiliie  president 

Division  oi  The  GRAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Originators  of  the  Gray  Telephone  Pay  Station  and  the  Gray  Audograplf 


CABLE  OPERATIONS 


IN 

I 

i  WARTIME 


i  By  J.  Mailley 

I 

i  During  the  German  occupation  of 
{  France  the  management  of  the  French 
s  long  distance  lines,  through  its  offices 
i  in  the  Free  Zone,  tried  despite  many 
i  difficulties  to  continue  the  extension  of 
jj  the  long  distance  system  in  that  zone, 
5  particularly  the  extension  of  the  co- 
:  axial  cable  from  Paris  to  Toulouse  and 

^  from  Vierzon  to  Toulouse.  Lead  and 
copper,  which  were  very  scarce  in  the 
i  Free  Zone,  were  obtained  through  the 
^  clandestine  operation  of  the  smelting 
1  plant  of  the  Postal,  Telegraph,  Tele- 

H  phone  administration  (the  PTT)  at 
Aubervilliers,  in  the  occupied  zone,  in 
j  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

%  The  operation  of  the  smelting  plant 
5  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  period.  It  operated  from  1940  to 
the  end  of  1942  at  which  time  German 
control,  tightening  more  and  more,  en¬ 
forced  the  closure  and  dismantling  of 
the  plant.  But  more  than  6,000  tons  of 
lead  and  copper  had  been  shipped 
m  without  any  loss  to  the  open  zone,  to 

j  Limoges  and  Riom,  either  by  barge  or 

I  by  rail  under  false  clearances.  Thus  it 
i  I  had  been  possible  to  continue  the  lay- 
*  ing  of  the  coaxial  cable  Paris-Toulouse 
I  (completed  in  late  1943),  and  also  the 
I  construction  of  the  cables  Toulous- 
Muret-Saint  Lys-Le  Vernet  serving  sec¬ 
retly-built  transmitting  and  receiving 
radio  stations,  as  well  as  several  local 

i  cables  in  the  region  of  Toulouse  and 
Perpignan. 


Germans"  Secret  Network 

The  German  army  had  also  secretly 
built,  meantime,  an  extensive  network 
of  long  distance  cables  for  its  military 
needs,  about  3,000  kilometers  in  length. 
These  cables  consisted  of  either  2-wire 
loaded,  4- wire  30/12  loaded  pairs  of 
3.2  millimeter  conductors  and  radio 
pairs,  or  of  carrier  type  cables  of  3  or 
4  quads  having  extra  light  loading  of 
1  milhenry  every  425  meters,  permitting 
the  operation  12  channels  or  “6+6” 
channels. 
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FRANCE 


This  article  is  an  extract  from 

^^The  Development  and  Organization 

Of  the  Underground  Long  Lines  Network, 

By  J.  Mailley,  which  appeared  in  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  of 
^^Cables  and  Transmission,^^  published  quarterly  by  the 
SOLETEC,  16  Rus  de  la  Baume,  Paris  8,  France. 
Original  translation  by  Mr.  Henry  Burr. 

Additional  editing  by  Col.  Howard  Hunter, 

Who  suggested  publishing  this  translation  in  SIGNALS 


After  the  occupation  of  the  Free 
Zone,  the  Germans  forced  the  PTT  in 
1943,  into  an  agreement  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cable  network  called 
“Massif  Central”  from  Toulouse  to 
Avignon  and  from  Maringues  to  Mont¬ 
pellier,  coming  together  at  Rodez.  These 
were  twin  carrier  cables  each  of  4 
quads,  and  permitted  the  setting  up  of 
eight  12-channel  *  systems  and  eight 
4-wire  voice  frequency  channels  or  six¬ 
teen  2-wire  voice  frequency  channels. 


Destruction  during  1944: 

The  long  distance  network  which  was 
relatively  little  damaged  during  the 
1940  invasion  was  completely  ruined 
by  1944.  In  the  period  preceding  the 
Allied  landing  the  cables  suffered  some 
heavy  damage  from  the  mass  bombing 
of  the  Allies.  They  were  also  sub¬ 
jected  to  numerous  cuts  made  by  the 
French  Forces  of  the  Interior,  in  order 
to  handicap  the  German  communica- 


Pigure  I. 
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tions.  Two  repeater  stations  were  com- 
pletely  destroyed  by  Allied  bombs  (An¬ 
necy  and  Poitiers). 


Allied  Invasion  Assist 


Figure  2. 


During  the  landing  the  network  \^as 
methodically  neutralized  in  order  to 
paralyze  the  communications  being  uril- 
ized  by' the  Germans.  These  neutraliz¬ 
ing  measures,  minutely  studied  and 
prepared  in  advance  by  officials  and 
agents  of  the  long  distance  lines  in 
agreement  with  the  Allied  high  com¬ 
mand,  were  carried  out  under  an  op. 
eration  called  the  “Violet  Plan.”  This 
plan  consisted  essentially  of  cutting 
the  cable  at  widely  separated  points, 
avoiding  wherever  possible  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  installations  which  would  be 
hard  to  repair,  such  as  loading  points 
and  repeater  stations.  The  plan  was 
put  into  effect  with  complete  success 
during  the  landing. 

On  the  day  of  the  landing,  these 
cuts  completely  interrupted  service  in 
numerous  sections  of  cable.  Less  than 
four  days  later  the  cuts  were  extended 
to  most  of  the  section  of  cable  and 
paralyzed  the  network  almost  com¬ 
pletely.  One  can  easily  appreciate  the 
complete  disorganization  of  the  military 
transmission  of  the  enemy,  these  cuts 
were  subsequently  kept  open  and  re- 


Col.  Howard  Hunter,  who  called  SIGNALS*  editors*  atttention  to  M.  Mailley*s  article  and  suggested  that  we  pub-, 
lish  a  translation,  gives  below  an  American  viewpoint  of  communications  destruction  by  both  French  and  Germans  in 
France. 


German  destruction  of  communications  prior  to  their  with¬ 
drawal  from  southern  France  appeared  sometimes  to  have 
been  done  by  signal  personnel,  and  at  other  times  by  troops 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  vital  in  an  installation. 
Where  the  destruction  was  accomplished  by  signal  per¬ 
sonnel  the  resultant  damage  was  hard  to  repair.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  Dijon  terminal  of  the  Dijon-Marseille  cable 
system  a  motor  generator  set  had  the  commutator  windings 
and  segments  gouged  by  an  ax,  and  the  housing  cracked 
with  a  sledge  hammer.  We  got  no  use  from  that  machine. 
At  a  local  switchboard,  the  same  type  relay  was  removed 
from  each  line  circuit  so  that  no  line  was  left  in  working 
condition  and  cannibalization  was  impracticable.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  some  points  the  damage  was  amateurish  and 
caused  little  delay  in  repairing.  In  one  such  case  the  enemy 
had  contented  himself  with  cracking  the  glass  on  the  meters 
on  a  power  supply  bay. 

The  evacuation  from  the  Rhone  Valley,  which  route  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Dijon-Marseille  cable,  was  done  so  hurriedly 
by  the  enemy  that  he  left  opportunities  for  ingenious  saving 
of  installations  by  French  personnel.  At  one  repeater  sta¬ 
tion  the  station  chief  convinced  the  German  commander  that 
a  grenade  exploded  on  top  of  the  cable-run  over  the  equip- 
men  bays  would  be  most  destructive.  The  resulting  explosion 
managed  chiefly  to  push  the  can  covers  off  the  relays  without 
any  real  damage  being  done.  The  commander  was  satisfied 
and  left. 

At  another  repeater  station  so  great  was  the  enemy’s  haste 
that  he  accepted  the  promise  of  the  French  technician  to 
blow  up  the  station.  As  the  Germans  left  the  town  they 
heard  explosions  at  the  station  and  presumably  believed 
that  the  damage  was  accomplished.  Actually,  the  technician, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  had  pulled  the  pins  of  the 
grenades  and  thrown  them  into  adjacent  lot  where  they 
exploded  harmlessly.  The  linoleum  floor  covering  at  an¬ 
other  repeater  station  showed  the  marks  of  a  burning  fuse 
which  had  stopped  at  a  can  of  gasoline  and  grenades  in 
the  center  of  the  room  at  which  point  the  French  technician 
had  stamped  out  the  fuse. 


Besides  the  F.F.I.’s  cutting  of  the  cables  to.  embarrass  the 
retreating  Germans  a  favorite  trick  just  preceding  the  in¬ 
vasion  was  for  French  cable  splicers,  when  forced  to  splice 
cables  for  the  Germans,  to  make  temporary  splices  wrapped 
only  with  a  bandage  and  covered  by  a  non-water  tight 
sleeve.  The  splices  held  up  for  awhile  but  rain  soon  put 
these  cables  out  of  business.  This  trick  caused  the  Allied 
forces  considerable  trouble  later  when  some  of  the  splices 
became  covered  by  the  rubble  of  fallen  buildings  and  were 
extremely  difficult  to  get  at. 

The  use  of  civilian  forces  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  net¬ 
work  met  head-on  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  transporta¬ 
tion  which,  as  M.  Mailly  indicates,  was  of  top  importance. 
The  PTT  automotive  fleet  was  practically  out  of  existence 
due  to  the  enemy  forces  having  taken  the  newer  vehicles 
with  them  in  their  retreat  and  having  removed  stocks  of 
tires,  as  well  as  the  good  tires  from  the  vehicles  they  left 
behind.  Without  transportation  the  French  cable  splicing 
crews  were  impotent.  The  civilians  were  reluctant  in  some 
cases  to  get  too  far  from  home  or  to  devote  more  than  part 
of  a  day  on  the  job  because  they  had  to  get  home  and 
.scrounge  for  food  for  the  family  each  day.  Military  trans¬ 
portation,  together  with  food  and  blankets  were  supplied 
to  the  crews  so  far  as  practicable. 

Coal  for  heating  and  drying  out  the  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  a  big  necessity  in  getting  the  civilian  plant  into 
working  operation.  Temporary  window  panes  had  also  to  be 
provided  early  in  the  work,  and  diesel  oil,  engine  oil  and 
gasoline  secured  for  the  operation  of  the  power  plants. 

It  will  be  noted*  that  the  Germans  had  apparently  begun 
the  use  of  broad  band  carrier  facilities  to  provide  a  large 
bulk  of  high '  grade  communications.  The  use  of  broad 
band  apparatus  here  illustrates  that  toward  the  end  of  a  war 
the  newer  technical  developments  begin  to  appear,  pos¬ 
sible  to  become  the  standard  tools  at  the  start  of  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  war.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  broad  band 
techniques  will  and  must  be  a  powerful  tool  in  Signal  Corps 
hands  in  any  future  operation. 
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iirwed  after  each  repair  work  done  by 
I  Ik*  German  military  crews  which  left 
Ki(*ne  and  to  themselves  were  making 
dr^perate  but  futile  efforts  to  cope  with 
jiie  situation.  The  Allied  bombardment 
made  the  situation  much  worse,  and 
the  repeater  station  at  St.  Lo  was 
bombed  out. 


German  Destruction 


During  the  Germans’  retreat  the  long 
distance  network  suffered  great  dam¬ 
age.  Following  the  demolition  of 
bridges,  large  gaps  (some  800  meters 
w’ie)  were  opened  in  the  cables.  The 
repeater  stations  too  suffered  systematic 
destruction  by  the  Germans.  This  de¬ 
struction  was  accomplished  either 
through  blowing  up  the  buildings,  burn¬ 
ing  them  down,  or  sledge-hammering 
the  equipment.  The  damage  was  often 
accomplished  with  a  fiendish  degree  of 
precaution.  For  instance,  water  mains 
were  cut  off  prior  to  the  incendiary 
work  and  bombs  were  scattered  in  a 
building  to  burst  gradually  as  the  fire 
progressed  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
of  the  firemen,  etc. 

The  only  stations  that  escaped  were 
those  located  away  from  the  main  roads 
used  hy  the  German  army;  those  in 
regions  where  the  enemy  had  to  fold 
up  under  pressure  from  the  French 
Force  of  the  Interior  or  were  tumbled 
back  by  the  Allied  advance,  as  at 
Avranches,  Calais,  Boulogne;  and 
where  installations  could  be  saved 
through  the  cleverness  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  station  personnel.  Some  of  these 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  were  truly  heroic. 
French  agents,  driven  away  from  the 
stations  by  the  enemy,  lay  in  wait  and 
as  soon  as  the  Germans  had  left  and 
disappeared,  ran  into  the  buildings 
(Beauvais,  for  example)  to  extinguish 


Figure  4, 


the  fuses  of  bombs  which  would  have 
made  a  shambles  of  the  place  a  few 
seconds  later. 

Damage  to  the  French  long  distance 
network  at  the  time  of  the  liberation 
was  as  follows: 

85  repeater  stations  out  of  130  had 
suffered  heavy  damage. 

45  buildings  housing  repeater  sta¬ 
tions  w^re  entirely  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  their  main  parts. 

There  were  2,000  cuts  in  cables. 
Reestablishment  of  the  network  after 
the  liberation  in  1944: 


Z50  ,/ 
/ 

/ 

/sx. 


As  the  liberation  progressed  the  serv¬ 
ice  personnel  of  the  long  distance  lines, 
fortunately,  almost  entirely  spared,  and 
the  personnel  of  other  companies 
started  to  work  madly  to  accomplish 
temporary  repairs  to  provide  circuits  to 
the  armies  and  to  circuits  indispensable 
to  national  life.  In  tbe  midst  of  excep¬ 
tional  difficulties  efforts  were  made  by 
all  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  As 
an  illustration,  among  many  was  the 
work  accomplished  by  line  crews  who 
for  several  consecutive  months  worked 
90  hours  a  week. 

Paralleling  the  restoration  of  the 
cables  temporary  repeater  stations  were  — 
hastily  rebuilt  in  parts  of  the  damaged 
buildings  that  were  not  destroyed  or 
on  premises  taken  over  (movies,  school 
playgrounds,  garages),  in  underground 
places,  in  casemates,  and  in  former 
German  field-barracks  or  in  the  clan¬ 
destine  depots  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Some  other  equipment  was  also 
obtained  by  taking  it  from  stations 
which  had  escaped  destruction. 


Transport  Difficulty 


This  work  required  a  considerable 
number  of  vehicles  at  a  time  when 
transportation  was  very  difficult  to  get 
and  the  French  automotive  fleet  had 
been  reduced  to  next  to  nothing.  The 
Allied  armies  gave  extremely  valuable 
help  by  lending  transportation  material 
and  by  furnishing  motor  fuel.  The  two 
big  mobile  repeater  stations  (108  and 
72  lines)  existing  in  July  1940,  and 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  Ger- 

iContinued  on  page  64,  col.  1) 
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EDITORIAL 


Guest  editorial  for  this  issue  is  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Major  General  Spencer  B.  Akin 


INTEGRATED  COMMUNICATIONS 
and  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Communications  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  in  the  defense  of  America.  As  the  speed 
of  combat  mcreases,  there  is  greater  need  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  speed  and  reliability  of  communica¬ 
tions;  to  maintain  coherence  of  the  fighting  team. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  integrated  communica¬ 
tions  program  of  the  Signal  Corps  to  improve  this 
speed  and  reliability.  This  program  implies  a  great 
deal  more  than  systems  planning  and  engineering. 
*To  integrate'*  means  to  round  out  into  a  perfect 
whole,  and  while  we  cannot  expect  absolute  per¬ 
fection,  the  interests  of  national  defenses  demand 
that  we  approach  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  simple  but  controlling 
premise  that  warfare  is  becoming  more  complex 
every  year,  and  that  our  communications  must  match 
or  exceed  this  growing  complexity.  Wigwag  flags 
and  elementary  telegraph  that  served  well  when  the 
Signal  Corps  was  created  in  1863  long  have  been 
outlawed.  In  this  modern  era  of  jet  speeds,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  a  surprise  attack 
during  which  a  delay  of  only  a  few  minutes  in  or¬ 
ganizing  our  resistance  might  bring  us  greater  loss 
than  Pearl  Harbor. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  meaning  of  our  communi¬ 
cations  concept:  a  system  so  complete,  composed  of 
equipment  so  flexible  in  operation,  that  nothing 
could  prevent  the  swift  delivery  of  warning  mes¬ 
sages  from  our  most  distant  outpost. 

First,  comes  planning.  Signals  must  flash  from 
fox  hole  to  Pentagon;  from  the  farthest  radar  to  the 
heart  of  government.  They  must  link  every  level 
of  command.  They  must  consist  of  such  a  grid-like 
mesh  of  circuits,  that  no  matter  where  an  attack  is 
made,  there  will  be  alternative  routes  to  get  the 
message  through. 

Second,  comes  engineering.  Here  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  flexibility  of  operation.  Mobile  units 
must  be  able  to  work  with  fixed  installations;  radio 
and  wire  must  be  able  to  work  together;  and  all  the 
interlocking  of  equipments  must  be  automatic  and 
immediate.  Tactical  equipments  must  work  with 
the  fixed,  global  command  and  administrative  nets. 
Military  communications  for  high  command,  intel¬ 
ligence,  occupation  and  relief  purposes,  in  general 
must  be  capable,  if  necessary,  of  working  with  civil 
systems  . 

By  its  very  nature,  such  a  communication  system 
fosters  that  unification  of  the  Armed  Services  which 
has  become  a  fundamental  to  our  defense.  Long 
before  World  War  II,  the  Army  and  Navy  began  to 
solve  the  problems  of  joint  communications.  This 
effort  was  given  impetus  by  the  war  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  thereafter  by  the  three  major  services. 
Through  joint  procedures,  equipment  standardiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  marking  out  of  areas  of  research  and 
procurement,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  were 
enjoying  close  cooperation,  in  the  realm  of  com¬ 
munications,  before  formal  unification. 

These  implications  of  integrated  communications 


extend  far  beyond  combat  The  research  of  our 
laboratories,  the  cooperation  we  enjoy  with  civilian 
institutions,  and  the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com¬ 
munications  Association  all  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  very  spirit  of  research’^  is  a  unifying  one — an 
effort  to  round  out  the  whole,  to  make  the  endeavor 
as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can.  In  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  Signal  Corps  there  is  a  wide  exchange  of 
scientific  information  with  the  other  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  in  order  that  duplication  of  effort  may  be 
avoided  and  all  may  benefit  through  the  exchange 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

In  our  research  and  development,  we  seek  the 
assistance  of  industrial  and  educational  laboratories. 
Thus,  civilian  and  military  scientific  talent  are 
joined  in  the  program  of  defense.  Our  research  and 
development  extends  beyond  communications,  to 
the  related  fields  of  electronics,  meterology,  sound, 
light,  guided  missiles,  photography,  and  defense 
against  radiological  warfare.  Civilian  cooperation 
extends  to  many  fields,  also  In  an  emergency,  we 
look  to  civilian  communications  for  great  assistance 
in  carrying  our  domestic  traffic  load.  We  rely  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Re¬ 
serve  to  provide  a  backlog  of  skilled  personnel. 
Through  an  industrial  preparedness  program  and 
the  cooperation  of  civil  industries,  many  plants  are 
ironing  out  time-consuming  details  of  manufacture, 
so  that,  in  an  emergency,  pioduction  could  go  into 
high  gear  much  sooner  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case.  The  base  of  national  defense  is  broadened 
significantly  by  this  teamwork  of  science,  industry 
and  the  military. 

We  look  to  the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association  to  enhance  this  teamwork,  already  of 
great  value,  between  the  Signal  Corps,  science  and 
industry. 

Let  me  recapitulate,  in  closing,  that  the  need 
for  integration  of  communications,  and  all  its  im¬ 
plications,  are  the  corollary  of  the  new  complexity 
of  war.  Just  as  the  nervous  system  of  a  man  is 
more  highly  developed  than  the  nervous  systems  of 
lower  forms  of  life^ — because  the  whole  human  be¬ 
ing  is  more  complicated — so  must  be  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  a  modern  fighting  team  be  more  intricate 
than  those  that  sufficed  in  a  simpler  day. 

Even  the  splendid  communications  of  World  War 
II  would  be  outmoded  in  a  possible  World  War  III. 
The  Second  World  War  itself  saw  a  remarkable  evo¬ 
lution  in  military  communications  equipments.  This 
evolution  must  continue,  for  constant  improvement 
is  one  of  the  prices  of  survival.  In  the  face  of  new 
and  pressing  demands,  we  must  encourage  the  evo¬ 
lution  toward  integration,  if  our  military  communi¬ 
cations  are  to  perform  their  historic  role — providing 
the  means  of  coordinating  the  fighting  team;  an 
indispensable  eleme'nt  in  creating  a  team  from 
separate  and  often  widely  dispersed  forces. 

Major  General  Spencer  B.  Akin,  USA 

Chief  Signal  Officer 


*So  well  demonstrated  in  the  16  papers  presented  at  the 
recent  IRE  meeting,  one  of  which  was  the  Dr.  Goubau  de-  ■ 
velopment  portrayed  on  this  issue’s  cover. 
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Upper  left:  Diorama  presentation  of  the  Navy's  new  "S"  ben 
(SOPAR)  which  can  be  released  to  signal  the  position  of  transpv 
in  distress. 


Upper  right:  Lt.  Cmdr.  Prank  Bahry,  electronics  division,  Bum 
of  Ships,  describes  the  SOPAR  bomb  to  Pederal  CommunicatMl 
Commissioner  Prieda  Hennock.  j 


Center  left:  "Pish  Talk  Exhibit"  attracted  President  Raymond  I 
Guy  of  IRE,  and  Miss  Hennock  of  the  PCC.  "Pish  Talk" 
records  sounds  of  undersea  inhabitants,  proving  clearly  how  Ik 
noises  can  set  off  acoustic-type  mines  and  create  sufficient  iiHd 
ference  so  that  enemy  submersibles  could  go  past  listening  pod 
undetected. 


Center  right:  Magnetic  Servo  Amplifier  on  display.  Por  f 
poses  of  illustration  it  points  a  toy  gun  mount  at  a  submar 
whenever  it  exposes  itself  at  the  water  surface. 


Lower  left:  "Ripple  Tank."  One  of  the  toughest  problems 
radar  design  is  how  to  keep  the  wave  fronts  accurately  focuss 
by  the  antenna.  A  secondary  problem  is  how  to  make  the  rad 
waves  visible  for  study.  The  ripple  tank  electronically  produo 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  water  while  enlarged  shadows  of  the 
are  projected  on  A  screen. 


Lower  right:  The  water  ripples,  substituting  for  radio  waves, 
seen  on  the  screen. 
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Top  left:  Model  of  the  OBD  demonstrator,  incorporating  actual  equipments,  permitting  precise  explanation  of  the  operation  and  value  of 
the  omni-bearing  distance  navigational  equipment  proposed  for  installation  in  USAF  aircraft.  ' 

Top  center:  Mr.  K.  Bailey  of  the  electronics  laboratory.  Air  Materiel  Command,  demonstrates  the  latest  in  airborne  portable  UHF  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver. 

Top  right:  Major  General  Francis  L.  Anicenbrandt  (right),  director  of  communications,  USAF,  points  out  features  of  a  B-45  jet  bomber 
model  incorporating  latest  developments  in  flush-mounted  antenna.  Standing  next  to  Gen.  Anicenbrandt  is  Brig.  Gen.  A.  W.  Marriner  (ret.), 
vice  president  of  I  T  &  T  Corporation  and  a  director  of  the  AFCA.  Others,  L  to  R,  are  Capt.  R.  G.  Henry  and  Capt.  John  G.  McKenna, 
USAF,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Council,  USN. 

Lower  photos  picture  displays  self-identifiable  by  lettering  on  exhibits. 


SIG 


In  a  feature  article  in  the  Nov-Dec  '49  issue  of  SIGNALS,  Lt.  Col.  Roger  C.  Power,  Jr.,  USMC, 
asked,  "Communications — How?"  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  said  that  all  top 
Signal  Corps  personnel  read  Col.  Power's  article  with  much  iifterest,  and  further  pointed  out  that 
nearly  all  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Col.  Power  are  in  process  of  development,  or  have 
already  been  completed,  at  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Laboratories,  and  that  many  of  these 
projects  were  begun  at  the  suggestion  of  other  services.  Answers  to  the  "communications — 
how?"  question,  it  is  felt  by  Brig.  Gen.  Kirke  B.  Lawton,  Deputy  CSO,  and  others,  are  contained 
in  the  following  article  on 


services  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  other  leaders  that  the  role  of 
science  in  future  warfare  may  well  de¬ 
termine  the  fate  of  this  nation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ever  increasing  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  in  warfare  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  responsibility  in  new  fields 
has  resulted  in  an  ever  widening  scope 
of  endeavor. 


Development  Board  has  assigned  spe¬ 
cific  projects  and  sub-fields  such  as 
trunk  terminating  equipment,  rear  area 
microwave  relay  equipment  and  others 
to  the  Signal  Corps  as  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment  responsibilities.  In 
addition,  by  mutual  agreement  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  conducts  the  meteorological 
instrumentation  program  for  both  the 
Air  Forces  and  the  Army. 

A  large  part  of  the  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  and  materials  program  is  based 
specifically  on  requirements  of  the  Air 
Force.  Development  work  for  such  out¬ 
side  agencies  as  the  Air  Navigation  De¬ 
velopment  Board  is  also  accepted  when 
it  contributes  to  the  national  defense; 
the  general  policy  being  to  undertake 
as  much  work  for  other  agencies  as 
possible  in  those  fields  where  the  lab¬ 
oratories  have  the  know-how  and  the 
requiring  agency  furnishes  the  money. 
The  result  is  normally  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  better  results  for  the  requir¬ 
ing  agency,  and  a  broadening  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  the  service  lab¬ 
oratories. 

The  organization  for  research  and 


By  Lt.Col.  Carolus  A.  Brown 


Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  OfRcer 
Department  of  the  Army 


Signal  Corps  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  1937  was  a  small  scale  enter¬ 
prise  housed  primarily  in  one  labora¬ 
tory  building  with  only  104  civilians, 
8  officers  and  considerably  less  than 
one-half  million  dollars  a  year  of  spend¬ 
ing  money.  Today  it  is  big  business  in¬ 
volving  25  to  30  million  dollars  yearly, 
employing  some  2800  civilians  and  70 
officers  and  occupying  over  600,000 
square  feet  of  laboratory  space.  The 
Army  was  not  adequately  prepared 
signal  equipment-wise  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  If  present  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  is  continued 
the  next  conflict  will  see  the  Army 
equipped  with  the  best  and  most 
niodern  signal  equipment  in  the  world. 

The  Signal  Corps  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  like  that  of  the  other  military 


Fields  of  Responsibility 


Currently  the  Signal  Corps  has  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  responsibility  for 
research  and  development  in  the  fields 
of  radio  and  wire  communications  in¬ 
cluding  direction  finding;  radar;  me¬ 
teorological  instrumentation;  sound  and 
light  (sound  and  flash  ranging,  etc.)  ; 
radiological  instrumentation ;  certain 
areas  in  guided  missile  instrumenta¬ 
tion;  electronic  countermeasures;  elec¬ 
tronic  components  and  materials; 
thermionics  and  various  related  and 
auxiliary  fields. 

Within  these  fields  the  Research  and 
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Units  from  L  to  R  are  Auxiliary  Receiver.  "A"  Transceiver,  Power  Pack, 
and  Interphone  Amplifier  (lower). 


Fig.  2.  Typical  Set  of  AN/SRC  3-8  Series. 


development  is  quite  simple.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  a  group  of  about  50  civilian 
engineers  and  10  officers  supervise  the 
program  and  handle  the  coordination 
work  necessary  at  the  Washington  level. 
Working  directly  under  this  group  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Engineering  Laboratories  in  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  New  Jersey.  This  headquarters 
has  under  it  the  three  operating  labora¬ 
tories:  Squier,  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey,  Coles  at  Redhank,  New  Jersey 
and  Evans  at  Belmar,  New  Jersey. 

It  is  the  scientists  and  engineers  in 
these  laboratories  who  form  the  heart 
of  the  research  and  development  work. 
The  operating  philosophy  is  that  the 
mission  of  all  others  including  the  vari¬ 
ous  headquarters  and  staff  echelons  is 
to  furnish  the  engineer  and  scientist 
the  military  requirements,  give  him  the 
money  and  facilities  he  needs  and  free 
him  from  administrative  and  other  dis¬ 
tracting  jobs. 

Budget  Limitations 

Under  limited  or  practically  non¬ 
existent  availability  of  construction 
funds,  most  service  laboratories  have 
dim  prospects  of  ever  obtaining  the 
physical  facilities  needed  to  conduct 
their  entire  programs.  Further,  govern¬ 
ment  salary  and  personnel  ceilings 
coupled  with  a  general  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  civilian  scientists  to 
work  as  employees  of  the  Government, 
places  a  strict  limit  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  scientific  manpower  that 
a  service  laboratory  can  obtain  in 
peacetime.  Consequently,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  a  balanced  program  which 
will  realize  the  benefit  of  facilities  and 
scientific  competence  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

A  contractual  program  with  universi¬ 
ties  and  various  industrial  organizations 
is  the  best  answer  to  this  problem.  Fis¬ 
cal-wise  a  50-50  division  of  funds  be¬ 
tween  internal  and  external  programs  is 
the  goal.  However,  with  current  fixed 
costs  of  the  laboratories  for  personnel, 
laboratory  supplies,  travel,  etc.,  totaling 
between  14  and  15  million  a  year,  an 
R&D  budget  of  25  million  allows  only 


40  to  44%  for  contracts.  The  Signal 
Corps  currently  has  in  existence  some 
90  contracts  with  universities  and  300 
with  industrial  organizations  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  total  investment  of  about  40 
million  dollars. 

Research 

A  well  balanced  military  R&D  pro¬ 
gram  must  not  only  be  balanced  be¬ 
tween  service  laboratories  and  non¬ 
service  laboratories;  it  must  also  be 
wisely  split  between  research,  both 
basic  and  applied,  and  development. 
Experience  indicates  that  about  20% 
effort  on  research  and  80%  on  develop¬ 
ment  is  preferable.  Unfortunately  the 
press  of  requirements  for  end  items 
of  equipment  often  cuts  research  down 
to  about  10%.  During  the  past  four 
years,  however,  some  18  million  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  invested  in  research  in 
fields  applicable  to  Signal  Corps  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  In  very  general  terms 
the  Signal  Corps  program  can  claim 
three  major  accomplishments: 

1.  The  Signal  Corps  engineering 
effort  has  been,  and  is  supported  by 
fore-running  scientific  investigations  of 
such  excellence  that  one  can  almost 
guarantee  the  world-wide  superiority  of 
the  equipments  following  in  the  wake 
of  our  research. 

2.  Through  contractual  research 
many  of  the  best  scientific  minds  in 
the  country  are  working  on  problems 
of  defense  interest. 

3.  A  number  of  large  laboratories  in 
academic  institutions,  built  up  during 
the  war  with  excellent  equipment,  have 
been  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  The  war  potential  of 
these  laboratories  cannot  be  underesti¬ 
mated. 

Concern  for  Future 

From  a  long-range  viewpoint  the  na¬ 
tion  cannot  afford  to  see  the  total  re¬ 
search  effort  reduced,  particularly  in 
fields  applicable  to  military  equipment 
and  weapons.  The  intense  development 
program  during  and  after  the  war  has 


B"  Transceiver  (upper) 


used  up  a  large  portion  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  resulting  from  previ¬ 
ous  fundamental  research. 

If  technical  superiority  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  over  potential  enemies  10  years 
hence  the  foundation  must  be  laid  now 
through  continuation  of  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  basic  research  by  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Within  its  capabilities, 
the  Signal  Corps  intends  to  maintain  a 
well  balanced  research  program  pointed 
toward  the  pay  off  of  the  future.* 

Development 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Historically  the  major  mission  of  the 
Signal  Corps  has  been  to  furnish  com¬ 
munications  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment.  Since  it  is  still  the  major  mis¬ 
sion,  the  development  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  occupies  the  leading 
role  in  the  research  and  devolpment 
program.  The  Signal  Corps  concept  of 
what  a  post-war  communications  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Integrated 
Communications  System  and  is  com- 
pos*ed  of  global,  theater,  and  combat 
networks. 

Integration  as  applied  to  the  three  net¬ 
works  means  that  they  are  so  engi¬ 
neered  and  planned  that  there  are  no 
discontinuities  in,  between,  or  through 
them.  Circuits  must  be  such  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Chief  of  Staff 
at  the  Pentagon  to  talk  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  wire  and  radio  circuits  to  a 
theater  commander  visiting  a  division 
or  regimental  headquarters  in  the  com¬ 
bat  area.  Of  equal  or  greater  import¬ 
ance  is  the  necessity  for  flexibility  and 
adequacy  of  communications  within 
the  three  nets,  particularly  in  the  com¬ 
bat  net. 

Before  and  during  the  war  all  too 
many  of  the  communication  equipment 
developments  were  accomplished  on  a 
piece-meal  basis  with  little  time  for 
consideration  of  how  equipments  would 

♦  “Signal  Corps  Research  Program”  by  Pr. 
Haroid  Zahl,  Director  of  Research,  SCEL  ap¬ 
pearing  in  July-August  1948  "Signals”  con¬ 
tains  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Research  Program. 
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fit  into  the  overall  system.  Some  radios^ 
were  developed  to  meet  an  artillery  re¬ 
quirement;  others  to  fit  an  armor  orf 
infantry  need. 

Neglect  of  the  system  concept  in  the 
pre-war  planning  period  when  Army  or¬ 
ganization  itself  emphasized  distinctions! 
fielween  combat  arms  resulted  m  in 
adequate  provisions  for  intercommuni¬ 
cation  between  various  arms  by  radio 
and  inability  to  properly  interconnect 
radio  and  wire  channels.  Many  re- 
(luirements  had  to  be  met  with  com¬ 
mercial  or  modified  commercial  items 
wliich  resulted  in  severe  supply  and 
maintenance  problems  since  such  items 
were  not  designed  originally  to  operate 
Ml  Jer  field  conditions. 

Standards  Reduce  Excess 


f 


I; 


Developments  are  now  being  con- 
<lucted  on  a  planned  systems  basis. 
Equipment  for  a  military  communica¬ 
tions  network  meeting  the  peculiar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  various  arms  and 
vervices  for  internal  communications, 
the  overall  requirements  for  inter¬ 
communications,  and  the  much  to  be 
desired  wire-radio  integration  is  gradu¬ 
ally  evolving.  Further,  by  developing 
families  of  equipments  utilizing  build¬ 
ing  block  principles  where  possible,  the 
number  of  separate  sets  and  sub- 
assemblies  is  being  reduced.  This  in 
turn,  simplifies  the  logistics  problems 
of  manufacture,  distribution  and  main¬ 
tenance.  At  the  same  time  the  Armed 
Services  Electro  Standards  Agency's 
program  of  component  and  material 
standardization  is  resultiqg  in  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  in  the  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  piece  parts  which  must  be  pro- 
<luced  and  distributed. 

Besides  taking  care  of  cuirent  prob¬ 
lems,  the  integrated  system  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  it  will  meet  the  foreseeable 
needs  of  future  war.  High  speed  planes, 
supersonic  missiles,  airborne  operations, 
and  increased  battlefield  mobility  will 
call  for  the  ultimate  in  communications 
systems.  The  integration  of  weapons 
systems  and  the  increasing  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  for  intelligence  purposes, 
point  toward  communications  systems 
capable  of  handling  television,  radar 
•lata,  radar  pictures,  high  speed  facsim¬ 
ile,  and  tremendous  volumes  of  con¬ 
ventional  type  traffic.  This  in  turn  leads 
to  automatic  data  transmission  equip¬ 
ment  and  broad-band  transmission  on 
wire  and  radio  relay  systems. 


FM  Sets  Increasing 

Post  war  developments  of  the  equip- 
nient  shown  on  the  Integrated  Com- 
luunications  System  Chart  have  pro¬ 
gressed  with  reasonable  speed  consider- 
j  ing  the  peacetime  limitations  on  funds 
and  manpower.  For  example  the  AN/ 
i  bRC  3-8  radio  sets  shown  are  now 
under  quantity  production.  This  par- 
i  ticular  family  of  sets  provides  FM  voice 
I  communications  for  armor,  and  artil- 
I  Icry  over  a  normal  10-20  mile  range, 
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Fig.  3.  Teletypewriter  TG-7,  225  lbs 
Requires  vehicle  to  carry,  60  milliamperes 
necessary,  60  words  per  minute,  not  suit¬ 
able  for  military  service,  requires  continu¬ 
ous  and  thorough  maintenance,  packaging 
not  immersion  proof. 


and  TT-4/TG,  45  lbs —  I  man  can  carry, 
20  to  60  milliamperes  required,  60  to  100 
words  per  minute,  designed  for  military 
service,  rugged — fewer  parts — less  main¬ 
tenance  required,  packaging  is  immersion 
proof. 


replacing  the  SCR  508,608  etc.,  sets  of 
the  past  war.  In  addition,  the  series 
provides  suitable  FM  sets  for  infan¬ 
try  command  use  for  the  first  time. 

F'igure  2  illustrates  the  make-up  of 
a  typical  set  in  the  series.  The  so 
called  “A”  set  is  the  10-20  mile  range 
transceiver  operating  in  the  VHF  band. 
The  “B”  set  is  a  short  range  1-5  mile 
transceiver.  All  “B''  sets  in  the  series 
cover  the  same  frequency  range  while 
the  “A'’  sets  are  broken  into  three 
ranges  to  provide  adequate  channels 
for  armor,  artillery  and  infantry  with 
appropriate  overlap  for  armor-artillery 
and  infantry-artillery  intercommunica¬ 
tions.  To  obtain  added  range  and  flexi¬ 
bility  provisions  are  included  for  re¬ 
transmission  from  “B”  to  “A’'  or  “A” 
to  “B”  sets.  In  addition,  where  20-40 
mile  ranges  are  needed  a  hack  to  back 
type  relay  set  has  been  provided  for 
relaying  “A”  set  transmissions.  Use  of 
crystal  saver  circuits  has  reduced  crys¬ 
tal  requirements  from  80  and  120  in 
the  wartime  series  to  between  11  and  21 
in  the  current  sets  with  a  resultant  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  cost. 

Miniaturization 

Both  the  handie-talkie  and  walkie- 
talkie  sets  illustrated  in  the  Integrated 
System  Chart  have  just  been  service 
tested  and  will  be  placed  in  produc¬ 
tion  this  year.  Miniaturization  was 
the  keynote  in  both  developments.  In 
the  case  of  the  walkie-talkie  (Figure 
3)  a  3-5  mile  FM  set,  the  result  com¬ 
pared  to  the  war  time  predecessor  is  % 
the  weight,  I/2  the  bulk.  4  times  the 
number  of  usable  channels,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  power  output. 
The  handie  talkie  which  was  a  5  tube 
AM  set  during  the  war  has  now  become 
a  14  tube  FM  voice  set  with  1-3  mile 
range  in  a  package  of  about  the 
same  size. 

In  the  radio  relay  field  suitable  sets 
are  being  developed  for  forward  area, 
intermediate  area  and  rear  area  use 
with  capacities  ranging  from  1-96  voice 


channels.  (Figure  4)  Based  on  war¬ 
time  experience  it  is  expected  that  radio 
relay  will  become  the  favored  form  of 
communication  from  corps  to  division 
and  division  to  regiment  due  to  the 
inherent  flexibility  and  the  speed  of 
installation. 

Relay  Systems  Toughened 

In  the  rear  areas  where  speed  is  a 
less  governing  factor,  the  weight  per 
mile  per  channel  of  microwave  relay 
equipment  versus  cable  and  wire  sys¬ 
tems  will  automatically  establish  multi¬ 
channel  relay  systems  as  the  backbone 
of  the  system  in  many  cases  and  as  the 
logical  alternate  means  in  others.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  all  the  relay  systems  are  be¬ 
ing  designed  to  take  the  rough  handling 
and  adverse  climatic  conditions  that  are 
routine  under  field  operations. 

Amplitude  modulated  sets  such  as 
those  illustrated  in  the  Integrated 
Communication  Chart,  are  being  de¬ 
signed  in  two  groups — one,  the  sets 
under  500  watts  covering  short  and 
medium  ranges  for  forward  areas,  air¬ 
borne  landing  etc.  and  two,  the  sets 
of  500  watts  and  over  for  longer  range 
communications.  In  the  lower  pow¬ 
ered  sets,  after  sad  experiences  with 
trying  to  incorporate  carrier  shift  and 
other  features,  the  trend  has  turned  to¬ 
ward  primary  emphasis  on  simplicity 
of  operation,  dependability,  ruggedness, 
and  lightweight. 

In  the  higher  powered  sets  from  500 
watts  to  50,000  watts,  where  space, 
weight  and  operating  limitations  are 
less  of  a  factor,  a  complete  family 
with  desirable  carrier  shift  teletype  pro¬ 
visions  and  other  refinements  are  in 
the  development  mill.  In  line  with 
the  policy  of  “building  block”  princi¬ 
ples  the  500  watt  transmitter  will  serve 
as  the  basic  component,  amplifiers  and 
auxiliary  equipment  being  added  for 
additional  power  in  the  higher  powered 
sets.  Recent  advances  in  single  side¬ 
band  design  indicate  that  conventional 
double  sideband  design  may  be  re- 
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munications  embodied  in  the  technical 
premise  of  an  Integrated  Communica¬ 
tion  System. 


the  cover  clamped  shut,  be  dunked  in 
salt  water  without  damage.  Compon¬ 
ents  of  the  same  switchboard  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  in  a  30-line  unit  for  regi¬ 
mental  levels. 

Figure  6  illustrates  the  principle  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  common  battery  switch¬ 
boards  for  use  at  corps,  army  and  rear 
area  installations.  The  basic  3  position 
board,  of  180  lines  capacity,  serves  as 
the  building  block  for  expansion  up  to 
2,000  lines.  To  eliminate  soldering  and 
to  reduce  installation  time,  plug-in 
cables  for  position  interconnection,  and 
switchboard  to  main  frame  connection 
have  been  designed.  As  with  all  field 
equipment,  due  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  banging,  bumping  and 
abuse  the  board  will  get  in  the  field. 

The  outlook  for  automatic  switch¬ 
boards  for  army  use  is  not'  overly 
bright.  Problems  of  design  for  rugged¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  maintenance,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  military  directory  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  problem  of  service  to 
Generals  and  their  staffs,  make  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  going  all  out  for  such  an 
expensive  development  within  a  limited 
overall  budget  somewhat  dubious.  In 
the  larger  rear  area  systems  automatic 
trunk  switching  appears  to  have  some 
merits.  Limited  study  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  underway  on  both  local  and 
trunk  automatic  systems. 


placed  with  a  proportionate  savings  in 
the  seriously  overcrowded  HF  frequen¬ 
cy  bands. 

In  spite  of  the  outlook  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  use  of  FM  voice  sets  and  radio 
relay  the  revamping  of  wire  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  is  definitely  not  be¬ 
ing  neglected.  A  new  tactical  field  wire 
is  now  in  production.  While  weighing 
only  48  pounds  per  mile  compared  to 
140  per  mile  of  the  famous  W-110,  its 
talking  range  has  been  slightly  in¬ 
creased.  Several  critical  materials  in 
the  wire  itself  have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated  and  a  plastic  type  insula¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  to  entirely  re¬ 
place  rubber. 


Radar 


Except  for  the  application  of  radar 
to  meteorological  instrumentation,  prac¬ 
tically  all  radar  developments  are  class¬ 
ified;  hence  the  reader  will  have  to 
take  on  faith,  the  statement  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  and  the  field'^ 
where  radar  techniques  are  finding  use. 
is  ever  widening. 

In  general,  the  trend  for  conventional 
type  radar  developments  is  toward  high¬ 
er  powers,  tunability,  elimination  of 
ground  clutter,  and  miniaturization 
which  in  turn  points  to  basic  and  ap¬ 
plied  research  in  magnetrons,  storage 
tubes,  delay  lines,  wave  guides  and 
other  components.  Pulse  magnetrons 
are  now  reaching  into  the  multi-mega¬ 
watt  power  regions;  conventional  wave 
guides  are  being  simplified  and  built  by 
less  expensive  techniques;  the  problem 
of  tunability  of  magnetrons  over  a  rea¬ 
sonable  range  of  frequency  appears  to 
be  near  solution;  and  considerable  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  clulter 
elimination. 


New  Cable  &  Teleprinter 


A  new  and  lighter  weight  spiral  4 
field  cable  for  4  and  12  channel  opera¬ 
tion  is  well  underway.  Flexible  coaxial 
cable  of  192  channel  capacity  suitable 
for  field  use  is  nearing  realization.  The 
commercial  and  modified  commercial 
telephone  carrier  equipment  of  World 
War  II  is  being  replaced  by  miniatur¬ 
ized  ruggedized,  lightweight  systems  of 
4  to  48  channel  capacity  with  the  4 
channel  equipment  being  used  as  the 
basic  unit  for  the  system. 

Figure  5  tells  its  own  story  on  a  new 
page  teleprinter  now  in  production.  An 
additional  printer  of  the  tap  printing 
type  for  forward  area  units  down  to 
the  battalion  level  will  be  out  soon. 
Weight  of  the  printer  alone  is  expected 
to  be  17  pounds.  Recently  developed 
equipment  will  allow  the  use  of  these 
printers  over  lower  unit  FM  voice 
radios  and  over  the  normal  telephone 
switchboard  system  without  the  use  of 
special  equipment  other  than  at  the 
local  installation. 

To  be  more  specific,  if  a  G-2  at 
division  and  an  S-2  at  regiment  each 
had  the  new  page  printer  and  the 
newly  developed  voice  frequency  line 
unit  in  their  offices,  they  could  call 
each  other  by  telephone,  talk  over  the 
more  urgent  matters,  then  by  a  flick  of 
a  switch  place  their  teleprinters  on  the 
line  for  transmission  of  written  mes¬ 
sages  by  their  clerks.  Such  a  system  is 
promising  from  the  staff  viewpoint,  but 
a  bit  disturbing  when  the  possibilities 
of  abuse  of  the  system  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  tying  up  of  trunk  lines  are  con¬ 
sidered. 


Radar  Storm  Detection 


Doctrine  Needed  Too 


Theoretical  investigations  at  Evans 
Signal  Laboratory  several  years  ago  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  radar  set  operating  in  the 
1  cm  region  with  sufficient  power  and 
sensitivity  should  be  able  to  detect  and 
locate  clouds  and  cloud  layers.  The 
prediction  wa*s  based  on  the  concept 
that  radar  waves  are  scattered  by  cloud 
particles.  Probably  of  equal  validity 
in  the  case  is  the  concept  that  the  dis¬ 
continuity  between  a  cloud  and  free 
air  causes  a  reflection  of  electromag¬ 
netic  waves. 

Application  of  the  theory  to  actual 


Before  leaving  the  field  of  communi¬ 
cations  let  it  be  emphasized  that  the 
provision  of  suitable  equipment  will 
not,  alone,  accomplish  the  integration 
and  interconnection  of  communications 
facilities  into  an  efficient  system.  From 
research  and  development,  the  Signal 
Corps  confidently  expects  to  provide 
such  equipment,  but  its  merits  will  not 
be  fully  realized  unless  doctrine,  train¬ 
ing  and  organization  keep  pace  with 
the  advanced  concepts  of  military  com¬ 


Fig.  4.  Telephone  central  office  set  illustrating  building  block  technique  of  construction 


Lighter  Switchboards 


Lightweight  rugged  switchboards, 
while  seemingly  simple,  have  been  a 
difficult  development  problem  for  the 
-Signal  Corps.  Wartime  battalion  and 
regimental  sets  were  entirely  too  heavy 
and  bulky  and  very  temperamental  in 
adverse  weather.  A  new  22-pound 
board,  of  12-line  capacity,  incorjiorating 
a  retractable  cord  for  the  first  time  in 
mono-cord  boards,  is  expected  to  be  in 
production  this  year.  It  will  operate 
dependably  under  practically  any  con¬ 
dition,  except  immersed,  and  can,  with 
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Fig.  5.  Designed  to  surpass  all  present  types  of  automatic  still  cameras,  this  Signal  Corps 
70  mm  combat  camera  has  a  film  transport  to  permit  shooting  at  a  rate  of  a  picture  a 
second.  It  is  constructed  ruggedly  enough  to  withstand  heat,  cold,  and  rain. 


i  equipment  resulted  in  a  device  known 
as  a  cloud  top  and  base  indicator  which 
will  indicate  and  record  the  altitude  of 
bases  and  tops  of  several  layers  of 
;  clouds  up  to  altitudes  of  45,000  feet 
and  better.  It  is  expected  that  the 
equipment  will  find  ready  use  in 
I  weather  forecasting,  meteorological  re- 
I  search  and  probably  in  local  airport 
I  traffic  control.  Figure  7  illustrates  a 
I  typical  recording  of  conditions  above 
I  Evans  Laboratory  on  16  February  1949. 
I  Another  interesting  Signal  Corps 
I  radar  development  is  a  storm  detection 
(  equipment  which  will  give  range,  height 
i  and  azimuth  of  storm  clouds  in  a  200- 
mile  circle  around  the  equipment.  This 
‘  one  works  in  the  3  cm  band,  employs 
^  over  200  kw  peak  power,  uses  long 
j  pulses  for  long  range  detection  and 
j  "short  pulses  for  close  detailed  investi- 
i  gation.  The  equipment  is  designed 
!^pecifically  for  use  by  the  meteorolo- 
i  gist  as  an  operating  tool  in  weather 
;  forecasting.  One  model  is  currently 
in  use  on  a  Signal  Corps  research 
project  at  MIT ;  others  are  undergoing 
Operation  tests. 


ing,  and  for  local  use  in  connection 
with  smoke  screens,  etc.  Air  Weather 
Service  use  is,  of  tourse,  directed  pri¬ 
marily  toward  weather  forecasting. 
Fortunately  for  the  taxpayer,  the  basic 
techniques  for  measuring  meteorologi¬ 
cal  parameters  are  common  to  both 
services  and  most  of  the  end  items  re¬ 
quired  are  common  to  both. 


A  recently  developed  RAWIN  set 
will  be  a  typical  example  of  common 
use.  This  equipment,  composed  of  a 
radio  direction  finding  set  with  an  as¬ 
sociated  recorder,  is  used  to  automa¬ 
tically  follow  and  record  data  from  a 
radiosonde  carried  aloft  by  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  balloon.  The  sonde  which  con¬ 
tains  temperature,  humidity  and  pres¬ 
sure  measuring  devices,  broadcasts  its 
findings  back  to  the  ground  set  where 
they  are  recorded.  Wind  direction  and 
speed  are  obtained  from  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  angle  recordings  of  the 
automatic  direction  finding  equipment 
combined  with  the  known  rate  of  ascent 
of  the  balloon.  Flights  to  altitudes  from 
90,000  to  100,000  feet  are  common  with 
a  recent  140,000-foot  flight  being  the 
record. 

Beyond  100,000  feet  the  Signal  Corps 
is  utilizing  missiles  such  as  the  aerobee 
and  V-2  for  its  upper  air  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Instrumentation  for  the  higher 
altitudes  is  considerably  more  elabo¬ 
rate  since  there  are  requirements  for 


Mefeorologieai  Insfrumenfafion 


The  Signal  Corps  develops  meteoro- 
h^gical  equipment  for  use  within  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  for  use 
hy  the  Air  Weather  Service.  Within  the 
Army  primary  use  is  for  ballistic  pur- 
P‘>'^es,  i.e.,  determining  proper  correc¬ 
tions  for  artillery,  AA,  and  missile  fir- 


information  from  both  a  weather  and 
guided  missile  standpoint. 

The  more  conventional  part  of  the 
Signal  Corps  meteorological  program 
is  devoted  to  improvement  in  existing 
methods  for  measuring  meteorological 
parameters,  discovery  of  new,  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  less  expensive  techniques, 
and  development  of  equipments  such 
as  unattended  weather  stations.  Studies 
are  also  underway  on  the  variability 
of  the  atmosphere  to  discover  just  how 
much  accuracy  is  needed,  particularly 
for  ballistic  purposes. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
work  of  Nobel  prize  winner,  Langmuir, 
on  cloud  physics  (Project  Cirrus)  at 
GE  is  being  accomplished  under  a 
Signal  Corps  contract  jointly  supported 
by  the  Navy  and  with  airplane  support 
from  the  Air  Forces.  Silver  iodide  vap¬ 
orized  in  a  hydrogen  burning  torch  has 
shown  considerable  evidence  of  being 
able  to  cause  cloud  modifications  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  rain  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions. 

Radiological  Insfrumenfafion 

The  responsibility  for  development  of 
radiological  detection  and  measuring 
instruments  is  a  comparatively  recent 
acquisition  for  the  Signal  Corps.  Prim¬ 
arily,  it  calls  for  a  line  of  equipments 
which  can  be  used  to  provide  the  data 
for  evaluation  of  the  radiological  haz¬ 
ard  in  contaminated  areas  and  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  dosage  received  by  individuals. 
While  actual  development  is  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  standpoint  of  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  the 
equipments  developed  and  under  de¬ 
velopment  ^  will  also  meet  the  needs 
for  civil  defense  as  outlined  in  the  re¬ 
cent  “Hopley  Report  on  Civil  Defense.” 

Instruments  have  been  developed  for 
taining  purposes  which  basically  are 
improved  and  ruggedized  versions  of 
conventional  commercial  models.  One 
measures  gamma  radiation  which  is  the 
greatest  radiation  hazard  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  other  measures,  in  addition 
to  gamma,  the  beta  or  electron  emis¬ 
sion  of  radioactive  materials. 

Ground  Phofography 

The  full  value  of  tactical  ground  pho¬ 
tography  was  not  generally  realized 
during  the  past  war  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment,  in  general,  was  not  adequate  to 
fill  its  potential  role.  Postwar  effort  in 
this  field  is  being  directed  toward  de¬ 
veloping  rugged  cameras  usable  under 
adverse  climatic  and  field  conditions 
with  particular  emphasis  on  reconnais¬ 
sance  types  for  intelligence  use.  Figure 
shows  a  70  mm  short  range  combat 
camera. 

The  added  emphasis  on  tactical 
aspects  of  photography  brings  up  the 
problem  of  rapid  developing  and  print¬ 
ing.  For  conventional  photography  im¬ 
proved  and  faster  processes  incorpo- 

{Continued  on  page  60,  col.  3) 
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j  ited  number  of  courses  which  he  may 
I  fly.  And  the  omniranges,  operating  in 

I  the  very  high-frequency  part  of  the 
radio  spectrum,  are  largely  free  of 
static  and  interference. 

Pius  DME 

i* 

Best  of  all,  with  the  omnirange,  the 
pilot  can  fly  by  eye  instead  of  ear.  An 
occasional  glance  at  a  vertical  needle 
t  in  his  cockpit  is  all  the  pilot  needs  to 
keep  him  on  the  right  heading.  About 
250  of  these  omniranges  are  now  op¬ 
erating  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
CAA  program  calls  for  an  eventual 
total  of  about  400,  blanketing  most  of 
the  country  with  signals.  . 

The  omnirange  gives  the  pilot  simple, 
clear  information  about  the  course  he  is 
flying.  If  he  is  flying  northeast,  for  ex- 

1.  ample,  on  a  course  of  45  degrees,  the 
numerals  zero  four  five  will  be  continu¬ 
ously  visible.  And  the  words  “to”  or 
“from”  will  tell  him  clearly  whether  he 
is  on  a  course  to  or  from  the  station. 
This  course  indication  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  aircraft  compass,  and 
shows  the  track  actually  being  flown, 
regardless  of  cross  winds  and  the 
plane’s  heading.  The  difference  be- 
!  tween  the  omnirange  course  and  the  in- 
I  dicated  magnetic  heading  continuously 
\  shows  the  pilot  the  amount  of  correction 
I  necessary  for  cross  winds.  But  the 
I  pilot  need  not  concern  himself  with  this 
!  unless  he  wishes;  if  he  flies  by  the  ver¬ 
tical  needle  his  wind  correction  is  auto¬ 
matic. 

Each  omnirange  eventually  will  be 
equipped  with  a  device  called  “distance¬ 
measuring  equipment,”  or  DME.  With 
suitable  equipment  in  the  aircraft,  the 
pilot  always  will  know  his  exact  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  omnirange.  This  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  displayed  in  the  cockpit  by 
a  simple  pointer  on  a  dial.  With  the 
omnirange  and  the  DME  combined,  the 
pilot  continuously  will  know  his  exact 
position  in  space,  without  having  to 
Work  out  navigational  problems. 


In  addition  to  all  this,  an  electronic 
brain  called  a  course-line  computer  has 
been  developed.  This  device  solves  dif¬ 
ficult  navigational  problems  with  the 
speed  of  light.  Using  this  computer,  a 
pilot  will  not  need  to  fly  directly  to  or 
from  an  omnirange.  He  can  set  a 
course  from  one  selected  point  to  an¬ 
other,  and  then  let  the  computer,  which 
uses  signals  from  near-by  omniranges, 
guide  him  accurately  to  his  destination. 

These  new  devices,  all  of  which  will 
come  into  general  use  in  the  next  few 
years,  will  make  possible  multiple  air¬ 
ways  between  cities,  relieving  the  traf¬ 
fic  congestion  which  already  has  passed 
the  saturation  point  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Very  -  high  -  frequency  voice  radio, 
which  is  static-free,  is  coming  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  along  the  airways.  It  is  making 
a  definite  contribution  to  safer  flying. 
For  the  ultimate  program,  however,  a 
private-line  system  will  be  developed 
for  instantaneous  automatic  transmis¬ 
sion  of  information  between  ground 
and  air. 

Two  Principal  Methods 

We  have  available  today  two  entirely 
different  methods  of  bringing  aircraft 
safely  to  a  landing  through  low  ceil¬ 
ings.  One,  mentioned  earlier,  is  called 
the  “instrument  landing  system,”  and 
uses  radio  beams.  The  second,  using 
precision  radar  principles  discovered 
during  the  war,  is  called  “ground-con- 
trolled  approach  (GCA).”  Each  system 
has  advantages,  and  each  system  has 
drawbacks.  Each  can  be  used  separate¬ 
ly.  But  when  used  together,  as  recom¬ 
mended  under  the  RTCA  program,  they 
provide  the  pilot  with  a  double  check 
on  his  position  at  all  times,  and  achieve 
the  closest  to  ultimate  safety  which  our 
present  knowledge  permits. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  new 
equipment  which  will  guide  aircraft 
along  their  routes.  Equally  important, 
however,  is  the  problem  of  getting  them 
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safely  into  the  air,  and  onto  the  ground, 
during  low  visibility.  For  all-weather 
flying,  this  is  just  as  important  as  safe 
and  reliable  navigation  en  route. 

ILS 


With  the  “instrument  landing  system 
(ILS)”  two  radio  beams  are  transmitted 
from  the  airfield.  Received  aboard  the 
aircraft,  these  beams  operate  a  cross¬ 
pointer  indicator,  which  is  simply  a 
dial  with  two  needles  crossing  in  the 
center.  The  vertical  needle,  which  also 
is  used  with  the  omnirange,  tells  the 
pilot  whether  he  is  properly  lined  up 
with  the  center  of  the  runway  and,  if 
not,  which  way  he  must  turn.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  needle  tells  him  whether  he  is 
above  or  below  his  proper  glide  path, 
and  how  to  correct  his  descent,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  ILS  system  is  simple,  positive, 
and  in  wide  use  by  our  scheduled  air¬ 
lines.  Already,  it  has  permitted  the 
CAA  to  lower  landing  minimums  from 
400-foot  ceilings  to  as  low  as  200  feet 
in  many  locations,  greatly  improving 
schedule  reliability.  Similar  reductions 
in  ceiling  minimums  have  been  ap¬ 
proved,  where  radar  systems  are  in  use. 

The  radar  landing  system,  called 
“ground-controlled  approach  (GCA)”, 
permits  a  controller  on  the  ground  to 
“talk  the  pilot  down”  over  ordinary 
voice  radio  channels.  The  ground  con¬ 
troller  watches  two  radar  screens. 


CCA 


The  first,  known  as  the  surveillance 
radar  screen,  enables  the  operator  to 
locate  aircraft  flying  within  a  30-mile 
radius  of  the  airport.  After  positively 
identifying  the  aircraft  on  approach  as 
a  particular  dot  on  the  screen,  the  con¬ 
troller  guides  him  safely  into  and 
through  the  holding  pattern. 

When  the  plane  is  ready  to  head  in 
for  a  landing,  a  precision  radar  screen 
comes  into  play.  The  correct  path  to 
the  runway  is  shown  by  lines  on  the 
screen,  and  if  the  dot  representing  the 
plane  gets  off  the  lines,  the  controller 
tells  the  pilot  exactly  how  to  correct 
his  course. 

This  ground-controlled  approach  ra¬ 
dar  may  be  used  independently,  or  to 
monitor  an  approach  made  on  the  in¬ 
strument  landing  system. 

At  present  there  are  about  80  civilian 
instrument  landing  systems  in  opera¬ 
tion.  We  have  improved-type  surveil¬ 
lance  and  precision  radar  equipment 
for  ground-controlled  approaches  at  La- 
Guardia  Field  in  New  York,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Airport,  and  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  As  rapidly  as  funds  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  delivery  schedules  permit,  we 
are  installing  additional  GCA  radar 
sets  at  the  busiest  airports. 

At  other  large  airports  CAA  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  install  the  surveillance  radar 
unit  alone.  This  will  permit  the  traffic 
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controller  to  watch  all  the  aircraft  in 
his  vicinity  through  radar,  even  when 
the  weather  has  closed  in.  The  con¬ 
troller  can  be  certain  that  each  plane  is 
in  its  reported  position,  thus  reducing 
collision  hazards  and  speeding  up  the 
landing  and  takeoff  sequences  at  the 
airport. 

'There  has  been  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  by  the  public  of  the  whole  subject 
of  radar.  Many  people  believed  that 
war-developed  radar  would,  in  some 
magic  way,  instantly  transform  aviation 
into  an  all-weather  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  free  of  hazards  and  navigation 
problems.  Ultimately,  it  promises  to  do 
just  that.  But  we  still  have  quite  a  way 
to  go. 

War  Radar  Not  for  Civil  Use 


For  one  thing,  military  ground  radar 
equipment  designed  for  use  on  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  proved  to  be  inefficient  and 
unsatisfactory  for  everyday  civilian  use. 
An  extensive  program  was  necessary  to 
design,  test,  and  produce  ground  radar 
which  is  economical  and  equally  useful 
for  civilian  and  military  aircraft. 

Airborne  radar,  as  produced  during 
the  war,  was  a  heavy  item  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Also,  it  required  one  or  more 
men  to  operate  it,  in  addition  to  other 
members  of  the  crew.  Overseas,  where 
there  were  no  other  navigation  aids,  it 
was  a  necessary  piece  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,  well  worth  the  extra  weight  and 
manpower. 

But  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  with  adequate  navigation  aids, 
airborne  radar  of  the  wartime  type  can¬ 
not  justify  itself  in  comniercial  opera¬ 
tion.  A  pilot  can  get  far  more  naviga¬ 
tional  information  from  radio  ranges, 
and  use  it  more  easily,  than  from  radar 
equipment  in  his  plane. 

However,  airborne  radar  does  show 
promise  in  two  special  fields.  Numerous 
experiments  have  indicated  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  light-weight  radar  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  will  help  pilots  to  detect 
and  fly  around  thunderstorms  and  other 
turbulent  areas.  Eventually,  also,  some¬ 
one  may  develop  a  satisfactory  radar 
collision  warning  device. 

Precision  Systems  Coming 

New  applications  of  radar  and  tele¬ 
vision  really  will  come  into  their  own 
in  the  ultimate  RTCA  program,  which 
will  provide  an  air  traffic  system  of  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  magnitude  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Some  of  the  equipment  needed 
has  not  yet  been  invented.  But  the 
specifications  have  been  laid  down,  and  ' 
the  principles  on  which  it  will  operate 
are  understood.  No  one  doubts  the 
ability  of  American  electronic  engineers 
to  produce  the  heeded  air  and  ground 
devices. 

Here,  in  a  general  way,  is  how  this  . 
ultimate  air  navigation  system  will 
work: 


Even  before  a  pilot  takes  off  on  a 
flight,  a  landing  time  will  be  reserved 
for  him  at  his  airport  of  destination. 
As  he  flies  along,  a  dial  will  tell  him  in 
minutes  and  seconds  whether  he  is 
ahead  or  behind  his  exact  schedule,  and 
he  will  slow  down  or  speedup  accord¬ 
ingly. 


Full  Picture  for  Pilot 


In  the  cockpit  the  pilot  will  see  a 
pictorial  presentation  of  everything 
around  him.  This  picture,  probably 
televised  to  him  from  the  ground,  wiU 
show  his  own  aircraft  in  relation  to 
others  in  his  vicinity,  indicate  obstruc¬ 
tions  or  other  hazards,  and  even  show 
the  location  of  storms  and  turbulent  air. 

At  the  same  time,  radar  will  be  con¬ 
tinuously  watching  him  from  the 
ground.  By  means  of  a  block  system 
something  like  that  used  on  railroads, 
the  pilot  will  be  assured  that  he  is  in 
safe  air  space  at  all  times. 

The  aircraft  of  the  1960’s  will  carry 
equipment  which  continuously  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  ground  the  readings  of  the 
various  cockpit  instruments.  Electronic 
brains  on  the  ground  will  check  -these 
readings  automatically  against  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  radar  and  other 
sources.  If,  for  example,  the  altitude 
shown  by  ground  radar  differs  from 
altimeter  reading  in  the  cockpit,  the 
pilot  will  be  instantly  and  automatical- 
notified. 

If  the  pilot  wishes  to  change  his  alti¬ 
tude  or  his  flight  plan,  he  will  be  able 
to  query  the  ground  stations  by  pushing 
an  appropriate  button.  Approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  will  be  flashed  back  to  his 
cockpit  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  since 
the  calculations  will  be  made  by  auto¬ 
matic  machines  on  the  ground. 
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This  ultimate  system,  fantastic  though 
it  .may  sound,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
everyday  needs  of  civil  and  military 
aviation  15  years  hence.  It  will,  of 
course,  solve  the  weather  problems 
which  plague  aviation  today,  and  it  will 
permit  aircraft  to  fly  their  schedules 
with  clocklike  precision  and  absolute 
reliability. 

Furthermore,  the  RTCA  system  is| 
designed  with  military  as  well  as  civil¬ 
ian  requirements  in  mind.  In  case  o{| 
war,  the  system  will  give  instant  warn¬ 
ing  of  unfriendly  aircraft,  and  permit] 
interceptors  to  be  vectored  to  attack 
It  will  permit  quick  and  heavy  concen¬ 
tration  of  airpower  anywhere  it  is 
needed  within  the  country,  and  then 
will  assist  in  maintaining  a  continuous 
flow  of  supplies  and  manpower  to  that 
area. 

This  tremendous  new  program,  on 
which  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
CAA  are  jointly  agreed,  will  open  the 
way  for  a  whole  new  era  of  aviation  in 
which  the  blessings  of  fast,  safe,  relif 
able  low-cost  transportation  will  bf| 
shared  by  every  American  citizen. 
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RADIO  STUDIO' 

military  style 


By  Captain  Eugene  F.  Coriell 


Radio  Instructor  &  Studio  OfFicer 
Armed  Forces  Information  School 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania 


It  was  close  to  midnight.  In  the  con¬ 
trol  room  of  the  post  studio,  the  en¬ 
gineer  hunched  over  his  board,  nervous¬ 
ly  fingering  the  remote  cue  mike.  In 
the  post  chapel  some  blocks  away  at 
the  other  end  of  the  remote  circuit, 
the  Wac  vocalist  and  the  organist  eyed 
the  remote  technician  who  waited  for 
the  cue  with  his  ear  glued  to  the  hand¬ 
set  of  the  EES. 

Back  at  the  studio,  the  director’s 
arm  came  down.  The  engineer  relayed 
the  cue  into  the  mike,  switched  the  re¬ 
mote  line  into  the  mixer  and  prepared 
to  ride  gain  on  the  vocalist. 

Then  it  happened — instead  of  the 
liquid  tones  of  the  soloist,  the  monitor 
speaker  gave  out  with  a  stentorian 
voice  that  boomed  through  the  chapel 
and  bounced  off  the  rafters.  One  sen¬ 
tence  stood  out  above  the  general  up¬ 
roar:  “Cut  out  this  caterwauling — or 
stand  arrest  in  quarters.”  There  was 
sudden  silence  as  the  remote  technician 
cut  the  feed  to  the  studio. 

Afterward,  it  was  all  very  anti-cli¬ 
matic.  The  deputy  C.O.,  whose  quarters 
adjoined  the  chapel,  had  simply  taken 
drastic  steps  to  assure  the  sleep  the 
previous  organ  and  vocal  rehearsal  had 
denied  him.  While  he  forgave  and  for¬ 
got  next  morning,  the  incident  illus¬ 
trates  some  of  the  lengths  to  which 
we  were  ready  to  go  to  carry  out  the 
radio  public  relations  job  assigned  us. 

The  chapel  incident  occurred  at 
Brookley  Field  in  1945,  while  we  were 
making  an  audition  platter  of  a  new 
transcription  show  we  hoped  to  do 
Weekly  for  WWL  in  New  Orleans.  With 
five  live  shows  originating  weekly  in 
our  own  studio,  there  just  wasn’t  time 
to  do  the  audition  job  during  the  day, 
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so  the  staff  decided  to  do  it  at  night, 
and  at  their  own  expense. 

Sitting  up  here  now  in  the  handsome 
studio  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  where  we 
have  legal  status  and  even  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  of  appropriated  funds,  now  and 
then,  it’s  a  little  hard  to  realize  how 
different  things  wtfre  only  a  few  years 
ago. 


How  It  Began 


It  started  early  in  1944  when,  just 
back  from  a  two-year  tour  in  the  Car- 
ribean,  I  arrived  at  Brookley  Field, 
the  Air  Force  Depot  in  Old  Mobile, 
as  an  urgently-needed  base  automotive 
officer.  The  only  difficulty  was  that 
the  field  was  filled  with  base  automo¬ 
tive  officers. 

After  the  fourth  day  of  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  section  chiefs  who  had  no 
opening  for  me,  I  volunteered  some 
startling  intelligence:  Away  back  in 
1933,  I  had  been  the  chief  announcer 
— also  the  only  announcer  and  some¬ 
times  the  control  operator  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  man — at  WCAP  at  Asbury 
Park  on  the  Jersey  coast.  I  also  con¬ 
fessed  to  some  related  electronics  back¬ 
ground. 

The  Brookley  personnel  officer  recog¬ 
nized  salvation  when  he  heard  it.  It 
happened  that  the  commanding  general 
wanted  the  existing  broadcasting  proj¬ 
ect  revamped,  so  I  was  practically 
thrown  at  the  public  relations  officer 
who  promptly  lowered  the  boom. 
“Radio,”  he  pronounced  grimly,  “is 
thoroughly  loused  up  on  this  base. 
You  can’t  make  our  shows  any  worse. 


Captain  Eugene  F.  Coriell  is  presently 
radio  instructor  and  studio  officer  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Information  School,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  on 
active  duty  since  August  1941  when  he  was 
called  to  service,  having  been  commissioned 
in  the  infantry  reserve  upon  graduation  from 
Rutgers  University  in  1933.  He  served  two 
years  in  the  Caribbean  Theater  from  Octo¬ 
ber  1941  to  November  1943  as  an  Air  Force 
automotive  officer  and  squadron  commander. 
All  his  service  since  then  has  been  in  mili¬ 
tary  radio,  either  as  O.I.C.  of  an  operating 
broadcast  studio  or  as  radio  instructor  in 
military  public  relations  schools. 

After  graduation  from  Rutgers  Captain 
Coriell  became  announcer  and  production 
man  at  WCAP,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 
From  1934  to  1941  he  was  with  the  Mack 
Truck  Company  as  experimental  engineer 
with  duties  including  design  and  operation 
of  automotive  test  equipment,  testing  of 
lubricants  and  electrical  equipment,  sound 
recording,  and  analysis  of  gear  noise  and 
related  acoustical  problems. 


Maybe  you  can  even  make  ’em  better. 
Get  going.” 

The  broadcasting  project  at  that 
time  consisted  of  one  p.f.c.  who  didn’t 
care,  and  two  weekly  shows  that  sound¬ 
ed  like  it.  The  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  to  emphasize  to  the  people 
of  the  Mobile  area  the  importance  of 
the  Brookley  Field  depot  to  the  war 
effort,  to  explain  our  supply  and  man¬ 
power  problems,  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  town  in  their  solution,  and  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  depot  to  the  civic 
and  commercial  life  of  the  Mobile  com¬ 
munity. 

Since  the  base  wanted  to  improve  and 
expand  the  radio  activity,  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  we  would  have  to  have  our  own 
studio.  The  two  Mobile  stations  were 
undermanned  and  didn’t  have  the 
facilities  to  permit  rehearsal  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  five  Air  Force  shows  a 
week,  especially  in  war  time  when 


equipment  and  personnel  were  scarce. 
So  I  suggested  to  the  PRO  that  we 
build  our  own  studio,  and  after  a 
check  with  the  front  office,  he  OK’d  the 
project,  with  the  warning  that  no  funds 
woud  be  available  for  construction  or 
operation.  However,  word  went  around 
that  the  studio  was  to  receive  all  pos¬ 
sible  assistance,  which  was  plenty. 

Problems  and  Problems 

The  first  step  was  to  obtain  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  a  freshly-painted  barracks 
was  it.  It  was  no  problem  tq  get  the 
post  engineer  to  make  the  necessary 
structural  changes,  but  getting  needed 
equipment  was  something  else.  There 
was  also  the  little  matter  of  carrying 
on  and  improving  existing  programs  in 
the  local  station  studios.  Fortunately, 
both  of  these  problems  were  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  one  PFC  Anthony  J. 
Leighton. 

Tony  Leighton  was  a  one-man  pro¬ 
duction  staff  with  a  background  of 
many  years  in  commercial  radio  work 
and  show  business  in  general.  He 
wrote  scripts,  announced  shows,  painted 
studio  furniture,  and  directed  the  most 
complicated  production  sequences  on 
the  air  with  effortless  precision.  To 
these  not  inconsequential  traits,  he  add¬ 
ed  those  of  even  temperament  and  a 
liking  for  hard  work. 

So  while  Leighton  kept  us  on  the 
air  from  the  studios  of  Mobile  stations, 

I  scrounged  for  equipment  for  our  own 
studio.  It  was  no  problem  to  acquire 
a  couple  of  Sandwick  MC364B  turn¬ 
tables,  such  as  they  were,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  tools  and  tests  equip¬ 
ment  for  issue  in  depot  warehouses. 
But  one  thing  there  wasn’t - a  studio 


The  upper  photo:  studio  at  Craig  Air  Force 
information  School  compares  favorably 

control  board  or  console.  Nor  was 
there  any  money  to  buy  one.  I  used 
to  look  hungrily  on  the  RCA  76B 
boards  in  the  town  stations,  and  finally 
realized  that  if  we  were  going  to  get 
a  console,  it  would  have  to  be  home- 
.made. 


Upper  photo:  studio  of  the  Brookley  Field  studio  in  1945.  Left  to  right:  Capt.  Jack  Bitter- 
man,  PFC  Helen  Rolio,  vocalist  and  writer;  Sgt.  Anthony  Leighton,  program  director;  Capt. 
Coriell,  the  author;  S/Sgt.  Lehman  T.  Arnett,  chief  technician;  Gladys  Ferrill,  pianist  and 
organist;  CpI.  Bud  Mast,  announcer  and  writer.  Two  on.  extreme  right  unidentified.  Lower: 
scene  from  band  broadcast  from  Brookley  Field  studio,  carried  over  WALA,  Mobile  in  1945. 
Note  monitor  phones  hung  on  posts  for  convenience  of  band  leader  and  program  director. 


Base,  1946.  Present  studio  at  Armed  Forces 
with  commercial  network  installations. 

Neither  Leighton  nor  I  had  ever 
built  a  console,  but  we  listed  all  the 
things  we  thought  a  console  ought  to 
do  and  then  went  downtown  to  WALA 
to  see  how  these  items  stacked  up 
against  the  features  of  their  76B.  Our 
ideas  didn’t  suffer  too  badly  by  com¬ 
parison,  and  we  were  all  set  to  build 
the  board — except  that  there  was  no 
technician  on  our  staff  of  three.  Then 
along  came  another  lad  who  was  as 
good  in  the  electronics  business  as 
Leighton  was  in  the  production  end. 

The  newcomer’s  name  was  Sgt.  Leh¬ 
man  T.  Arnett,  probably  one  of  the 
best  all-around  electronics  men  in  uni¬ 
form.  Arnett  had  never  built  a  console 
either,  but  we  went  into  a  huddle  and 
the  result  was  that  I  prepared  the  de¬ 
tailed  drawings  for  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  console  while  he  figured 
out  the  circuits — and  how  to  utilize 
Signal  Corps  aircraft  radio  equipment 
components  for  high-fidelity  broadcast 
work. 

Aircraft  Salvage  Paris 

The  depot  shops  at  Brookley  made 
the  aluminum  panel  and  chassis  from 
a  salvaged  aircraft  wing,  and  the  wood¬ 
en  end  pieces  for  the  cabinet  came  from 
some  beautiful  walnut  that  just  acci- 
dentially  happened  to  be  available.  Six 
'  months  after  we  opened  the  studio, 
the  console  was  finished.  WALA  gra¬ 
ciously  paid  for  a  line  into  their  trans¬ 
mitter  and  we  were  on  the  air. 

But  we  still  had  problems — funds, 
for  example.  We  did  very  well  on  items 
from  the  depot  warehouses  and  from 
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the  piles  of  gear  that  came  back  from 
overseas — but  there  were  some  things 
that  just  had  to  be  bought.  So,  the 
fiscal  officer  having  only  sympathy  to 
offer,  we  decided  to  make  money  at 
home,  as  the  ads  say. 

Studio  Fund  Started 


fe 

I  Pending  completion  of  the  control 
\  console,  we  had  rigged  up  a  makeshift 
j  mixing  and  monitoring  arrangement  con- 
3  sisting  of  a  borrowed  p.a.  system  and  a 
•  couple  of  Special  Service  turntables,  alb 
1  tied  together  with  make-shift  switch-box. 
i  We  decided  to  pipe  ten  minutes  of  news 
!  and  music  over  a  telephone  line  into  the 
sound  system  of  the  post  theater  just 
pr'or  to  each  of  the  two  nightly  movies, 
at  a  price  of  one  dollar  per  show. 

Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  the  Air 
Inspector  approved  the  scheme  which 
called  for  payments  from  the  Central 
Post  Fund.  So  we  set  up  a  special 
welfare  fund  called  grandiosely  the 
“radio  broadcast  studio  fund,”  com¬ 
plete  with  fund  council  and  council 
book.  Due  to  carefully  nurtured  re¬ 
lations  with  the  said  council,  I  had  a 
pretty  free  hand  in  the  use  of  the 
funds  and  used  it  for  such  purposes 
as  the  purchase  of  an  improved  out¬ 
put  transformer  for  the  console,  sound 
effects  records,  etc. 

P.  A.  lobs  Too 

As  the  reputation  of  the  Brookley 
Field  studio  grew,  so  did  the  demands 
made  on  us  for  related  but  not. strictly 
radio  jobs.  We  once  set  up  a  good- 
sized  public  address  system  for  some 
outdoor  rally,  as  a  favor  to  the  base 
communications  officer — and  that  was 
a  mistake.  Every  time  a  good-sized  p.a. 
set  up  was  needed  thereafter,  we  had 
to  do  the  job,  and  while  it  was  great 
experience,  it  took  time  that  should 
have  been  spent  in  our  primary  techni¬ 
cal  mission  of  maintaining  the  studio 
equipment. 

I  recall  one  p.a.  job  in  particular  that 
took  four  days  to  set  up,  for  use  with 
a  travelling  Treasury  Department  war 
bond  show.  The  show  consisted  of  a 
demonstration  of  an  airborne  unit  jump¬ 
ing  from  their  planes  and  setting  up  a 
full-scale  infantry  attack  in  front  of 
the  grand  stand.  The  show  was  realis¬ 
tic  in  the  extreme,  featuring  artillery 
and  colored  smoke,  with  gliders  landing 
right  in  front  of  the  spectators. 

Since  the  front  to  be  occupied  by  the 
crowd  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  we  had  to  set  up  fifteen  horn- 
type  speakers  on  poles  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  To  guard  against 
feedback  and  to  prevent  possible  fail¬ 
ures  from  affecting  more  than  one 
speaker,  each  speaker  was  fed  from  a 
separate  amplifier. 

These  amplifiers  were  racked  under 
a  tent,  all  of  them  being  driven  by  a 
common  preamplifier.  The  idea  we 
worked  for  was  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
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Upper:  front  view  of  control  console,  Brookley  Field  radio  studio.  Board  was  patierned 
after  RCA  type  76B.  All  electrical  components  were  Signal  Corps  issue  except  VU  meter 
and  output  transformer.  Sheet  metal  work  was  done  in  depot  shops  utilizing  salvaged 
airplane  aluminum  sheets.  Lower:  control  room,  Brookley  Field  studio,  1945.  Control 
board  was  built  by  studio  chief  technician,  S/Sgt.  Lehman  T.  Arnett.  Two  Presto  broadcast 
turntables  were  donated  by  Brookley  Field  Civilian  Welfare  Association. 


the  areas  in  which  speaker  sound  fields 
overlapped,  and  we  succeeded  surpris¬ 
ingly  well.  This  was  due  chiefly  to 
Sgt.  Arnett’s  skill  in  hooking  up  some 
fifteen  borrowed  amplifiers  of  many 
makes  and  impedances  to  fifteen  equal¬ 
ly  miscellaneous  speakers. 

We  took  elaborate  precautions 
against  failures,  including  the  use  of 
a  technician  on  constant  patrol  with  a 
handie  talkie  and  a  dependable  old 
EES  which  could  be  clipped  on  to  a 
communication  pair  that  paralleled  the 
speaker  distribution  cables  up  and  down 
the  crowd  front.  This  arrangement 
made  possible  quick  repairs  on  a  de¬ 
fective  speaker  without  disturbing  spec¬ 
tators  listening  to  adjacent  horns. 

Welfare  Croup  Assists 


Another  non-radio  job  we  inherited 
was  the  operation  of  the  base  public 
address  system.  More  accurately,  the 
job  involved  building  as  well  as  oper¬ 
ating  the  system,  and  grew  out  of  our 
excellent  relations  with  the  Brookley 
Field  Civilian  Welfare  Association. 

This  group  had  been  most  coopera¬ 
tive  in  supplying  our  studio  with  items 
for  which  we  had  no  funds.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  they  brought  us  our  first  ampli¬ 
fier,  our  first  professional  turntables, 
and  the  materials  for  soundproofing  the 
studio. 

So  when  the  Welfare  people  said 
they’d  like  a  network  of  public  address 
systems  set  up  in  certain  buildings  and 
outdoor  areas  on  the  base,  we  were  very 
glad  to  do  the  job  for  them  and  to 
feed  the  network  with  a  daily  schedule  , 
of  news,  announcements  and  music  from 
our  studio.  The  speakers  and  ampli¬ 
fiers,  for  the  most  part,  came  from 
the  salvaged  electronic  gear  scrounged 
from  the  Brookley  Field  dock  where 
Liberty  ships  unloaded  gear  sent  back 
from  overseas. 

We  even  had  romance,  along  with  our 
more  technical  adventures.  One  of  the 
WAC’s  on  the  base  was  a  very  talented 
singer  and  after  a  few  appearances 
on  our  shows,  she  became  a  member 
of  the  studio  staff  under  Leighton’s 
supervision.  Her  name  was  Helen  Rollo 
and  she  was  probably  the  most  versa¬ 
tile  woman  who  ever  worked  in  a 
studio.  She  sang,  ran  the  control  board, 
wrote  script  and  announced  shows.  In 
odd  moments,  she  found  time  to  do  a 
top  job  as  a  dramatic  actress  and  to 
take  part  in  civic  activities  in  town. 

To  these  traits,  add  more-than-average 
attractiveness  and  you  have  the  kind 


p 


Rack  of  amplifiers  set  up  af  Brookley  Field  for  war  bond  show. 


of  girl  who’s  destined  to  go  places. 
Specifically,  she  went  to  the  altar  with 
Leighton,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  the  bride  away.  I’ve  been 
partial  to  radio  romances  ever  since. 

With  the  coming  of  V-J  day,  the 
studio  staff  began  to  leave  for  civil 
life  and  within  a  few  months,  Leighton 
and  I  were  the  sole  survivors,  as  we 
had  been  the  sole  pioneers  two  years 
before.  Then  Leighton  got  his  dis- 
.  charge  and  a  job  in  Mobile  with  WABB 
which  was  then  being  organized.  A 
little  later,  I  was  offered  a  detail  teach¬ 
ing  radio  writing  and  production  at  the 
old  Air  Force  Public  Relations  School 
at  Orlando,  Florida.  I  agreed  provided 
I  could  take  the  studio  along  for  use 
as  a  student  training  aid. 

Move  to  Orlando 

Orlando  must  have  packed  quite  a 
punch  at  the  Pentagon  because  we  soon 
had  orders  to  pack  up  the  equipment 
and  ship  it  to  Orlando.  I  took  along 
every  spare  nut  and  bolt,  and  it  was 
a  good  thing,  too.  We  found  ourselves 
pretty  much  on  our  own,  and  there 
were  no  funds  for  local  purchase.  I 
built  the  studio  practically  single- 
handed  and  at  the  same  time  taught 
writing  and  programming.  This  pair 
of  chores  kept  me  out  most  of  the  day 
and  night,  and  threatened  a  major 
domestic  crisis  until  I  located  and  re¬ 
enlisted  a  recent  dischargee  who  wanted 
to  learn  the  audio  business. 

After  three  rugged  months  at  Or¬ 
lando,  orders  came  to  move  the  school 


up  to  Craig  Air  Force  Base  at  Selma, 
Alabama  to  become  part  of  the  new 
Air  University.  So  we  again  packed  up 
everything  we  owned  or  could  chisel 
and  headed  for  Craig  in  June  of  1946. 

And  Craig 

The  Air  University  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  nearby  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
had  just  been  organized  a  few  months 
previously  and  like  all  new  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  had  some  rough  spots.  For 
example,  someone  had  awarded  the 
contract  for  modifying  the  radio  studio 
building  for  our  use  without  including 
the  features  we  had  requested. 

There  was  also  the  little  matter  of 
Signal  supplies — or  rather,  the  lack 
of  them.  We  were  welcome  to,  anything 
in  the  warehouses  at  Craig  ahd  at  the 
Mobile  depot,  but  requisitions  that  had 
to  be  sent  elsewhere  often  didn’t  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods.  And  as  usual,  there 
were  no  funds. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  we  had  to  resort 
to  an  expedient  which  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  forced  us  to  use  at 
Orlando.  Very  unofficially,  the  financial 
situation  was  explained  to  the  students 
before  graduation,  and  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  contribute  one  dollar  each  to 
keep  the  studio  in  operating  supplies. 
No  pressure  was  put  on  the  students, 
and  they  had  to  take  the  trouble  to 
walk  a  block  out  of  their  way  to  de¬ 
liver  the  buck  to  my  office.  However, 
most  of  the  students  kicked  in,  and 
since  the  classes  averaged  around 
thirty-five  students,  our  operating  budg¬ 


et  averaged  around  thirty  dollars  per 
ten-week  semester.  That  didn’t  go  far 
but  it  kept  us  in  fittings,  spare  parts, 
and  other  items  that  didn’t  arrive 
through  channels. 

Some  odd  things  went  on  during  our 
two-year  stay  at  Craig,  and  one  of 
these  was  the  weekly  show  we  piped 
from  our  studio  to  WABB  and  WGWC 
in  Selma.  We  had  arranged  for  this 
show  so  that  the  students  could  get  a 
little  experience  on  the  air,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  instructional  sessions. 


Student  Shows 


We  soon  found  out  that  we,  the  staff, 
would  have  to  write  the  script  ourselves, 
at  home  in  the  evening.  We  also  found 
out  that  broadcast  of  student  shows 
just  wasn’t  practical  with  the  small 
amount  of  instruction  time  available. 
If  we  put  the  poorest  students  on  the 
air,  on  the  theory  that  they  needed  the 
experience  most,-  the  town  got  a  poor 
show.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put 
our  best  students  on  the  air  to  assure 
the  town  a  well-done  show,  the  poorer 
students  who  needed  the  experience 
most  didn’t  get  it.  The  outcome  was 
that  we  turned  the  show  over  to  ‘the 
base  PIO  who  had  just  graduated 
from  our  course,  and  said,  in  effect: 
“Here  y’  are.  Bub.  Thanks  for  taking 
it  off  our  hands.” 

While  at  Craig,  we  found  out  the 
hard  way  that  radio  instructor  person¬ 
nel  acquire  more  than  instructional 
duties.  Every  once  in  a  while,  the  base 
would  want  a  special  program  com¬ 
memorating  some  occasion  or  other, 
and  always,  the  base  PIO,  whose  job 
it  was  to  do  such  shows,  would  claim 
with  sorne  truth  that  he  didn’t  have 
the  facilities,  the  manpower,  etc.  So 
the  school  studio  would  do  the  job. 
We  sometimes  found  ourselves  out  on 
a  limb  as  a  result. 


Memorable  Easter  Broadcast 
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For  example,  the  Easter  sunrise  serv¬ 
ice.  The  chaplain  wanted  the  service 
broadcast,  and  since  the  show  involved 
considerable  equipment,  we  were  up 
all  night  getting  things  ready.  By  a 
lot  of  trial  and  error,  we  got  the  various 
mikes  located  and  balanced  for  mini¬ 
mum  phasing  effects  and  best  pickup. 
Bleary  eyed  and  shivering  in  the  un- 
seasonal  Easter  cold,  we  watched  un¬ 
believingly  as  the  base  chaplain  blithe¬ 
ly  set  his  two  big  pulpit  flags  down  on 
either  side  of  the  visiting  minister’s 
microphone,  just  before  we  went  on 
the  air.  The  wind  was  blowing  in 
sharp  gusts  and  those  two  flags  snapped 
and  popped  like  blank  cartridges  on  a 
sound  stage.  We  wouldn’t  have  been 
surprised  if  the  listeners  had  thought 
we  were  machine-gunning  the  preacher 
— who  really  wasn’t  that  bad! 

Our  tribulations  at  Craig  were  made 
{Continued  on  page  64,  col.  1) 
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THE  BATTLEFIELD  S 


While  pigeon  message  delivery  is  not 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  AFCA 
field  of  activity,  even  though  some 
theorists  believe  that  the  birds'  sense  of 
direction  is  affected  by  electronic  im¬ 
pulses,  the  pigeon  has  proved  itself,  even 
in  an  age  of  vast  advances  in  electronic 
communications,  to  be  invaluoble  as  a 
messenger  in  emergencies,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  "feathered  courier"  is  inter¬ 
esting. 

There  are  numerous  facetious  stories 
about  the  pigeon  message  carrier,  espe¬ 
cially  the  cross-breeding  kind  of  story. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these  has  the 
pigeon  cross-bred  with  an  owl  to  produce 
a  bird  whxh  will  deliver  night  letters. 
Others  tell  of  crossbreeding  with  wood¬ 
peckers  to  produce  hybrids  which  will 
knock  at  the  door  when  delivering  a 
message;  with  parrots  for  spoken  mes¬ 
sages;  and  with  canaries  for  singing 
telegrams. 

But  there  have  been  many  critical 
situation?  when  much  depended  on  the 
"feathered  courier"  getting  the  message 
through,  and  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  those  incidents  the 
carrier  pigeon  holds  an  honored  place 
along  with  other  heroes  of  the  battle¬ 
field. 


Signal  Corps  Pigeon  Breeding  and  Training  Center 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


That  feathered  messenger,  the  pigeon, 
who  has  been  playing  the  role  of  cour¬ 
ier  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  still 
maintains  his  place  in  the  Army  com¬ 
munication  system.  Despite  miracles 
of  communications  and  electronics  de¬ 
veloped  and  used  by  Signal  Corps 
technicians,  there  are  times  when  radio 
silence  is  required ;  there  are  times 
when  machines  fail,  when  wires  cannot 
be  strung,  when  installation  of  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  troops.  Then  the  Signal  Corps 
turns  to  the  faithful  pigeon  and  asks 
him  to  serve  in  a  role  he  has  held  for 
hundreds  of  years. 


young  birds  undergo  a  >  preliminary 
screening  test  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  have  the  desired  physical  qual¬ 
ifications  which  include  weight,  body 
conformation  and  richness  of  plumage. 

Final  selection,  however,  is  not  made 
until  the  birds  have  been  sufficiently 
tested  during  training  flights  and  in 
races  conducted  by  the  civilian  pigeon 
associations.  Reliability,  speed  and  en¬ 
durance  are  the  main  factors  in  select¬ 
ing  a  number  of  outstanding  birds  for 
breeding  purposes.  Feathered  recruits 
also  have  been  tested  in  large-scale 
maneuvers — the  Army’s  peacetime  prov¬ 
ing  ground. 

Signal  pigeons  are  used  by  patrols, 
scouts  and  agents  in  back  of  the  enemy 
lines.  Special  pigeon  parachute  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  in  dropping  the  pigeons  to 
the  agents  and  isolated  groups.  The 
pigeon  is  customarily  utilize  J  when 
mechanical  communications  fail,  but  he 
is  especially  useful  as  a  supplementary 
means  of  communication  when  other 
routes  are  overtaxed.  nels.  Now  retired  at  Fort  Monmouth  is 

In  the  North  African  campaign,  for  the  pigeon  that  carried  the  first  news 

example,  requisitions  for  ammunition  to  Corps  Headquarters  in  North  Africa 

were  sent  by  pigeon,  with  delivery  ac-  revealing  the  surrender  of  the  10th  and 

complished  24  hours  faster  than  through  15th  Panzer  Divisions.  He  flew  a 

the  overcrowded  communications  chan-  distance  of  65  miles  in  82  minutes,  ar- 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  K.  B.  Lawton,  Deputy  CSO, 
at  the  39th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Racing  Pigeon  Union. 

It  would  be  nice  if  all  of  the  Army’s  procurement  problems  were  as  easily 
solved  as  are  those  involving  pigeons.  The  pigeon  problem  hardly  exists  because 
of  the  generosity  of  American  fanciers  who,  during  the  last  emergency,  responded 
with  literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  birds. 

In  World  War  H,  the  Signal  Corps  furnished  54,000  pigeons.  Of  those  54.000 
pigeons,  American  fanciers  furnished  40,000  to  the  Signal  Corps  through  volun¬ 
tary  donations.  They  were  given  when  the  need  was  critical.  You  fanciers  even 
helped  to  band  the  youngsters,  because  our  own  facilities  were  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand  that  was  thrust  upon  us.  We  remain  grateful.  And 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  half  of  the  birds  so  generously  offered  in 


Virtually  every  message  entrusted  to 
a  pigeon  in  World  War  II  was  deliv¬ 
ered.  With  this  record  of  flight  per¬ 
formance  under  the  most  hazardous 
conditions  of  battle  and  weather,  in 
fog  and  storm,  the  pigeon  has  earned 
his  right  to  a  place  in  today’s  Army. 
At  the  Signal  Corps  Pigeon  Breeding 
and  Training  Center,  Fort  Monmouth, 
a  “cadre”  of  a  thousand  pigeons  is  to¬ 
day’s  nucleus  of  this  winged  force 
should  another  emergency  arise.  The 
size  of  this  force  would  depend  on  the 
need.  In  World  War  I  about  15,000 
birds  were  used  and  in  World  War  H 
some  54,000  birds. 

The  pigeons  at  Fort  Monmouth  are 
not  just  a  flock  of  anonymous  birds; 
rather  they  are  carefully  selected  and 
trained.  There  are  oldsters  in  the  lofts, 
veterans  of  the  wars  with  feats  of 
heroism  in  their  records,  and ’young¬ 
sters  untried  in  battle  but  with  known 
ability  in  performance  of  duty.  All 
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riving  with  the  message  ahead  of  all 
other  means  of  communication. 

Normally  all  written  messages  are  in 
code,  inscribed  on  a  tough  thin  paper 
for  lightness.  Many  overlays  or  sketches 
may  also  be  transmitted  by  pigeon.  The 
material  may  he  in  the  original  or  in 
the  form  of  microfilm  with  the  message 
placed  in  a  capsule  attached  to  the 
pigeon’s  leg.  A  larger  capsule  for 
carrying  more  bulky  messages,  maps 
and  photographs  has  been  carried  on 
a  pigeon’s  hack  and  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  on  short  flights. 

Vital  messages  are  usually*  sent  in 
duplicate,  using  two  pigeons  to  insure 
delivery.  When  used  in  the  field  by 
the  military,  the  pigeons  are  delivered 
to  the  message  centers  where  they  are 
either  picked  up  by  the  using  organiza¬ 
tions  or  delivered  by  Army  mail  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  units  requiring  them. 

Wartime  Carrier  Feats 

Some  of  the  veteran  birds  are  as 
esteemed  in  the  pigeon  fanciers’  world 
as  any  other  heroes  of  the  battlefield. 
High  on  the  list  is  G.  I.  Joe  who  is 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  troops  at  Colvi  Bocchi,  Italy. 
This  pigeon  flew  20  miles  in  approxi¬ 
mately  20  minutes  carrying  the  request 
to  cancel  the  scheduled  bombing  since 
a  British  brigade  had  entered  the  city 
in  advance  of  expectations.  If  G.  I.  Joe 
had  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  it 
might  have  been  a  different  story.  In 
1946  G.  I.  Joe  was  awarded  the  Dicken 
medal  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Other  veterans  of  World  War  II  in- 


Wartime  use  of  carriers  in  the  field,  South 
Pacific  1944. 
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their  country’s  service  were  returned  after  the  emergency.  Several  thousand 
more  could  have  been  returned,  but  no  longer  were  desired  by  the  former  owners. 

If  there  is  another  emergency,  I  am  sure  we  will  be  calling  upon  you  again; 
and  I  am  equally  sure  the  response  will  be  as  generous  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Pigeons  being  the  individualists  that  they  are  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  keep  the  population  of  the  Pigeon  Breeding  and  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  at  the  exact  strength  determined  by  the  Army — 
but  we  try  to  keep  it  around  one  thousand.  Since  we  used  54,000  in  World 
War  II  and  around  15,000  in  the  First  World  War,  you  can  see  why  the  Army 
wants  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  you  fanciers. 

Whatever  it  is  that  brings  a  pigeon  home — and  in  a  few  moments  I  will  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  Signal  Corps  efforts  to  find  out  what  it  is — we  know  that  the 
birds  served  well  during  the  last  war  throughout  the  world,  wherever  American 
troops  went  and  sometimes  where  only  small  bands  engaged  in  highly  secret 
missions  could  venture. 

We  in  the  Signal  Corps  are  pretty  proud  of  the  miracles  of  communications 
and  electronics  that  rise  from  the  test  tubes  and  drafting  boards  of  our  labora¬ 
tories,  but  there  are  times  when  radio  silence  is  required  so  that  the  enemy  does 
not  know  of  our  presence,  there  are  times  when  machines  fail,  there  are  times 
when  wires  cannot  be  strung,  when  radios  cannot  be  installed  as  quickly  as  our 
troops  move  forward.  Then  we  fall  hack  on  the  faithful  pigeon  and  ask  him 
to  serve  in  a  role  he  has  held  for  thousands  of  years.  Nearly  every  message 
eiM rusted  to  a  pigeon  in  World  War  11  was  received. 

Between  wars,  we  have  time  to  try  to  find  out  what  makes  pigeons  tick,  or 
more  specifically,  what  makes  them  come  home.  The  Signal  Corps  has  spon¬ 
sored  research  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Yeagley  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Dr. 
Yeagley  l)elieves  that  two  tilings,  primarily,  bring  a  pigeon  back  to  his  home 
loft:  one  is  the  effect  of  flight  through  the  earth’s  magnetic  field;  the  other  is 
the  effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation  in  conjunction  with  flight,  producing  side-.slip. 
This  suggests  that  the  bird  is  affected  both  electromagnetically  and  ocularly. 
Birds  raised  and  trained  on  one  line  of  uniform  electromagnetic  effect  become 
familiar  with  it  and  are  able  to  return  to  it  when  displaced.  Birds  trained  at 
a  given  latitude  can  detect  a  difference  when  released  north  or  south  of  their 
home  since  the  side-slip  will  be  le.ss  or  greater  than  that  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  We  have  been  able  to  confuse  birds  by  placing  magnets  on  their 
wings.  These  studies  indicate  that  pigeons  could  be  mobilized  and  trained  during 
an  emergency  in  friendly  areas  containing  magnetic  and  side-slip  factors  co¬ 
ordinate  with  certain  enemy-controlled  regions.  Some  time  in  the  future,  then, 
should  we  occupy  those  regions,  the  specially  trained  birds  would  in  a  sense 
already  be  “at  home.”  A  few  short  flights  to  learn  local  landmarks  could  com¬ 
plete  their  training,  and  they  could  be  put  to  work  in  short  order. 

Work  also  has  been  done  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Rutgers  University,  to  study  the  effects  of  diet.  Research  already  has  disclosed 
a  great  difference  in  the  homing  performance  of  pigeons  fed  a  standard  racing 
diet,  as  compared  with  those  fed  a  squabbing  ration. 

Another  interesting  investigation  has  been  conducted  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  in  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Tests  were  run  with 
pigeons  in  a  decompression  chamber,  to  find  how  the  birds  would  react  at 
25,000  feet.  After  each  bird  was  confined  in  the  chamber  a  few  minutes,  it 
was  released  to  return  to  its  loft,  about  10  miles  away.  All  the  birds  utilized  in 
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I  clutled  Jungle  Joe  who,  when  four 
months  old,  was  parachuted  to  agents 
behind  enemy  lines  in  Asia.  He  carried 
vital  information  to  headquarters  225 
miles  away  over  some  of  Asia’s  high¬ 
est  mountains.  Burma  Queen,  then  five 
months  old,  also  was  parachuted  behind 
Japanese  lines  and  flew  320  miles  over 
mountains  in  nine  hours  to  carry  a 
message  that  brought  relief  to  an  iso¬ 
lated  band  of  men.  Blackie  Halligan, 
a  veteran  who  died  in  1948,  carried  a 
message  from  the  164th  Infantry  on 
(Guadalcanal  revealing  the  position  of 
300  Japanese  troops.  Blackie  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  but,  true  to  tradition, 
he  got  the  message  through. 

The  use  of  pigeons  in  war  is  no  in- 
m  ation  for  they  have  been  so  used 
since  the  siege  of  Troy.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1870-71  the  Germans 
recognized  their  value  to  the  besieged 
and  trained  hawks  to  intercept  them. 
The  Paris  pigeons  revived  interest  in 
the  utilization  of  the  birds  for  military 
and  naval  purposes,  with  the  training 
activities  centering  largely  in  Belgium. 

Pigeon  Company  7.0. 

An  Army  signal  pigeon  company  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  officers  and  149  enlisted 
men.  This  includes  108  enlisted  pig- 
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these  tests  were  previously  trained  and  experienced  racers.  All  appeared  con¬ 
fused  and  reluctant  to  fly,  with  some  landing  on  the  ground  and  some  on  build¬ 
ings.  AH  eventually  returned  to  the  home  loft,  but  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time  was  required.  This  experiment  coincides  with  the  experience  some  of  you 
may  have  had,  of  disastrous  results  when  pigeons  are  shipped  by  air  to  race 
points.  If  air  facilities  are  used,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  birds  a  rest  of  two 
or  three  hours  before  being  released,  in  order  to  allow  the  blood  oxygen  saturation 
to  become  normal. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  pigeon-handling 
came  out  of  the  China-Burma-India  theater  during  the  war.  When  the  monsoon 
brought  heavy  rains  and  driving  winds,  canvas  strips  were  placed  over  loft  sec¬ 
tion  joints  on  both  roof  and  sides.  Fourteen-inch  eaves  were  built  above  all  win¬ 
dows.  The  lofts  were  placed  under  shade  trees  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  and 
accompanying  humidity,  which  retarded  breeding  activities.  Since  termites 
would  destroy  any  wood  touching  the  ground  in  a  matter  of  hours,  the  lofts 
were  raised  12  inches  from  the  earth  on  a  foundation  of  creosote  bricks.  Despite 
the  change  in  climate,  an  unusually  high  vitality  was  maintained  among  the 
birds.  Among  youngsters,  the  rate  of  growth  was  more  rapid  than  normal  because 
of  the  heat. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  experience  of  the  recent  war.  This  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations.  It  is  a  brief  report,  a  single  paragraph 
dated  30  April  1945: 

“The  use  of  carrier  pigeons  by  the  engineer  water  supply  battalion  in  this 
theater  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  successful  water  supply  operations.  The 
battalion  commander  has  indicated  that  distant  water  points  normally  with  no 
means  of  communication  with  company  or  battalion  headquarters  except  by 
truck  or  messenger  over  miles  of  rough  and  sometimes  impossible  mountain 
roads,  have  been  able  to  transmit  urgent  requests  for  supplies  and  parts,  as  well 
as  daily  operations  reports  to  the  proper  headquarters  in  an  hour’s  time.  This 
has  also  resulted  in  great  saving  of  tires,  vehicles  and  personnel.” 

What  more  appropriate  than  that  this  ancient  friend  of  man  should  help 
man  to  obtain  one  of  the  sources  of  life  itself — water? 

So  in  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  and  myself, 
let  me  repeat  and  assure  you  that  there  is  a  very  definite  requirement  for  the 
winged  carriers  of  messages  for  our  nations  defense.  Although  the  Department 
of  Defense  cannot  participate  in  any  situation  where  limiting  or  prohibitory 
regulations  might  be  proposed  by  some  municipal  community,  we  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  civilian  pigeon  fanciers  of  this  country 
the  requirements  for  our  military  operations  could  not  be  met. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  racing  pigeon  fanciers  of  this  country  are 
ready  to  respond  and  will  meet  any  requirement  they  are  called  upon  to  meet. 


eoneers  in  addition  to  company  clerks, 
supply  men,  cooks  and  supporting  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  Surgeon  General  supplies 
each  pigeon  company  with  one  veteri¬ 
nary  officer  and  three  enlisted  assis¬ 
tants.  Each  pigeon  company  has  4500 
pigeons — 900  for  breeding  purposes, 
3600  for  communications  purposes.  The 
breeder  pigeons  are  consolidated  into 
a  breeder  platoon  and  the  balance  of 
the  birds  are  prorated  to  three  combat 
platoons.  A  platoon  consisting  of  four 
combat  sections  is  normally  assigned  to 
division,  corps  or  Army  headquarters. 
A  combat  section  has  five  j)igeoneers 
including  one  corporal. 


Types  of  Lofts 


The  Signal  Corps  pigeons  are  housed 
in  lofts  of  three  types.  Permanent  lofts 
are  mainly  located  at  the  pigeon  breed¬ 
ing  base.  Portable  breeding  lofts  are 
normally  used  by  the  Signal  pigeon 
companies.  These  lofts  are  seldom 
moved  and  are  maintained  in  close 
proximity  to  Army  headquarters. 

A  third  type,  the  mobile  combat  loft, 
is  maintained  on  a  quarter-ton  trailer 
and  is  towed  by  a  jeep.  This  loft  is 
stocked  with  young  birds  and  is  moved 
each  day  to  a  new  location  where  the 
youngsters  are  given  flight  exercises  to 
strengthen  their  wings.  This  procedure 
is  known  as  mobilizing  the  pigeons.  The 
mobile  combat  loft  is  generally  stabi¬ 
lized  in  a  given  spot  after  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks  and  youngsters  are 

{Continued  on  page  60,  col.  1) 
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AFGA  Annual  Meeting  May  12-13,  New  York,  Fort  Monmouth 


Harrison  To  Be  Speaker 

With  final  arrangements  rounding 
out  for  the  1950  AFCA  National  Con¬ 
vention,  New  York  and  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  May  12-13,  it  was  announced 
by  New  York  Chapter  President 
Thompson  H.  Mitchell  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  for  the  Friday  12th  ban¬ 
quet  will  be  Major  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  obtaining  of  General  Harrison  as 
principal  speaker  for  the  meeting  is  re¬ 
garded,  especially  among  communica¬ 
tors,  as  especially  felicitous.  With  his 
over  forty  years  of  experience  in  com¬ 
munications,  ranging  from  repairman 
and  wireman  to  the  top  post  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  corporation,  the  1  T  &  T  president 
has  a  thorough  familiarity  with  all 
phases  of  wire  communications,  and  in 
addition  is  well  acquainted  with  govern¬ 
ment  operations  in  national  defense, 
having  served  in  various  leading  posts 
from  1940  until  after  the  war. 

Meanwhile  the  Fort  Monmouth  con¬ 
vention  committee  has  prei)ared  the 
printed  program  for  its  day.  the  13th. 
in  which  they  tell  you.  the  convention 
visitor,  that  that  day  at  Monmouth  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful, 
entertaining,  and  instructive  days  of 
your  life!  It’s  going  to  be  your  day, 
says  the  program,  with  the  facilities  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  military  and 


scientific  centers  of  the  world  at  your 
disposal. 

And  so — the  meeting  dates  will  soon 
be  here  now.  If  you  haven’t  got  that 
reservation  made  yet  better  do  it  now! 

See  you  at  New  York  and  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

CCAFA 

Recently  appointed  members  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense’s  special  commit¬ 
tee  on  industrial  relations  were  guests 
at  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Armed  Forces  Associations’  monthly 
luncheon  meeting  in  March  at  the 
Army-Navy  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rear  Admiral  Louis  Dreller,  IJSN. 
Office  of  Naval  Material;  Colonel 
Charles  M.  Eisenhardt,  USAF  Public 
Relations;  and  Captain  Robert  M. 
Sullivan,  U.S.A.  (for  Colonel  George 
V.  W.  Pope,  U.S.A.)  representing  the 
three  major  armed  services  for  Secre¬ 
tary  Johnson's  industrial  committee, 
discussed  with  the  CCAFA  members 
the  matter  of  industry,  armed  forces 
national  meetings,  based  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Industry-Army  confer¬ 
ences  which  have  been  held  yearly 
since  the  end  of  world  war  II.  The 
latest  of  these  conferences  was  the 
meeting  in  February  this  year  at  New 
Orleans.  The  previous  meetings,  all 
highly  successful  and  well  attended 
had  been  tbe  first  at  Chicago  in  1947, 
the  second  at  Dallas  in  1948.  and  the 


third  at  Boston  last  year.  Equally  suc¬ 
cessful  regional  meetings  were  also 
held. 

Several  suggestions,  some  of  which 
will  likely  be  acted  on,  were  advanced 
by  the  Defense  Department  industrial 
committee  guests.  Admiral  Dreller  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  conviction  that  any 
future  military-industry  meeting  should 
include  all  armed  services,  since  such 
combined  meetings  would  better  serve 
the  unification  spirit. 

Some  of  the  CCAFA  group  expressed 
the  o])inion  that  if  a  combined  meeting 
were  attempted,  a  gathering  place  could 
not  be  found  which  would  be  large 
enough  to  accomodate  at  one  time  all 
of  the  people  who  would  want  to  at¬ 
tend.  Colonel  Eisenhardt  suggested  as 
a  solution  to  the  space  problem  the 
possibility  of  holding  on  the  same  day 
several  meetings  at  different  key  popu¬ 
lation  centers,  instead  of  the  single 
large  meeting  at  one  city.  This  pro¬ 
posal  met  instant  approval  by  all  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  luncheon  gathering.  There 
being  no  other  solution  thus  far  sug¬ 
gested  it  is  expected  that  plans  will  be 
advanced  based  on  Col.  EisenhardtV 
thought. 

'  The  CCAFA  meeting  opened  with 
an  officer  of  each  association  outlining, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  coordinating 
committee’s  chairman.  Colonel  Leo 
Codd,  the  background  and  purposes  of 
his  own  particular  association,  for  the 
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The  original  purpose  of  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  in 
organising,  and  its  continued  mission  thereafter,  was  recently  stated  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation's  president,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Lack,  in  terms  which  make  probably  as 
thorough  an  explanation  of  the  association  and  its  mission  as  could  be  presented. 
The  statement  in  part  was  as  follows: 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  we  have  been  in  two  big  wars.  They  were  different 
than  previous  wars  because  in  far  greater  measure  than  ever  before,  supremacy 
in  science  and  industry  was  necessary  to  victory.  We  learned  in  the  first  world 
y,ar  that  if  we  were  to  be  prepared  for  defense  or  win  a  future  war  then  our  science 
and  industry  would  have  to  be  prepared  fully  as  much  as  our  armed  forces.  We 
thought  about  this  a  lot  in  the  20's  and  30*s  but  actually  did  little  or  nothing 
constructive  about  it. 

The  second  of  the  big  wars  brought  home  to  us  that  we  could  no  longer  merely 
think  that  science  and  industry  should  be  included  in  preparedness — they  HAD 
to  be.  We  learned  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we  had  to  have  a  partnership 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  military  and  civilians  in  industry  which  would  serve  to 
continue  in  peacetime  the  working  cooperation  achieved  in  wartime. 

Simply  then,  that  was  the  basic  idea  of  our  Association  founders — a  military- 
civilian  partnership,  with  emphasis  on  the  particular  field  of  communications- 
olectronics-photography.  (We  say  field  in  the  singular  because  we  believe  that  the 
three  areas  of  our  interests  are  not  divisible.) 

I  shoula  like  to  emphasize,  while  speaking  of  our  military-civilian  partnership, 
that  we  want  to  make  this  o  real  partnership,  with  no  emphasis  on  one  member 
than  the  other. 

The  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  in  its  present  form  was  organized 
ir  May  of  1946.  It  has  had  antecedents  in  organizations  formed  after  each 
American  war,  going  back  as  far  as  the  Civil  War.  These  persisted  as  individual 
posts,  or  as  chapters,  but  they  were  never  built  up  on  a  national  scale  with  a 
national  headquarters,  as  is  the  present  AFCA.  With  one  exception  they  more 
nearly  resembled  veterans  organizations  than  military-industrial  formations.  The 
exception  was  the  American  Signal  Corps  Association  formed  after  World  War  I. 
It  did  not  last  as  originally  organized  because  as  Mr.  Lack  has  pointed  out,  the 
necessity  for  a  continuing  military-industrial  partnership  was  not  fully  understood 
until  World  War  II.  That  the  need  is  now  thoroughly  realized  is  evidenced  by  the 
determination  and  activity  of  the  present  association. 

The  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  has  presently  approximately  6000 
members,  including  about  125  industrial  group  members.  The  membership  olso  in¬ 
cludes  virtually  all  top  level  personnel,  military  and  industrial,  in  the  communica¬ 
tion-electronics-photography  field. 

Most  of  the  members  belong  to  chapters,  which  number  30  and  are  for  the  most 
port  in  the  larger  United  States  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  There  are  also  a 
European  Chapter  and  a  Far  East  Chapter,  each  with  several  sub-posts.  Their 
membership  is  made  up  of  occupation  personnel,  military  and  civilian. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  six  ROTC  chapters  at  universities  formed 
among  students  taking  electronic  and  communication  courses.  Interest  is  growing 
rapidly  at  many  colleges  and  universities  and  it  is  expected  that  this  year  will  see 
a  considerable  increase  in  ROTC  chapters. 

All  chapters  meet  frequently,  many  of  them  monthly,  and  at  these  meetings 
discuss,  in  addition  to  their  chapter  business,  association  affairs  which  include 
the  mission  of  the  organization  as  outlined  above.  The  chapter  meetings  often 
have  military  guest  speakers  who  discuss,  in  talks  before  the  members,  national 
security  problems,  especially  those  concerning  industrial  and  scientific  preparedness 
in  the  association's  special  field  of  interest.  Chapter  meetings  often  include 
visits  to  nearby  military  installations  where  the  progress  of  military  developments 
is  viewed  and  studied. 

The  association  holds  a  national  meeting  each  spring,  which  also  includes  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  larger  military  installations.  These  meetings  alternate  between  the 
three  major  armed  services,  the  one  this  year  being  held  at  the  Signal  Cores  post, 
^ort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  last  year  at  Naval  installations  in^  and  near  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  the  year  before  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

In  its  day-to<^ay  operation  directed  toward  furthering  the  mission  set  for  itself, 
the  association  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  military  and  industry. 

The  association's  national  headquarters  staff  attempts  to  keep  abreast  of  research 
and  development  carried  on  by  each  of  the  components  of  its  military-indu  3try 
partnership.  Information  gathered  is  disseminated  to  all  members  by  means  of 
individual  answers  to  requests  for  information,  through  news  letters,  and  generally 
by  the  association's  publication  SIGNALS. 

SIGNALS  aims  in  make-up  at  the  professional  standard  of  the  better  com¬ 
mercial  magazines.  And  rather  than  merely  voicing  the  association's  views,  the 
Dublication  attempts  to  contain  matter  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  readers  in 
the  association's  specific  field  of  interests.  That  it  is  more  than  moderately  success¬ 
ful  in  this  attempt  is  borne  out  by  the  considerable  praise  it  receives  from  readers. 
The  readership  includes  virtually  all  top  figures  in  the  field  it  serves.  Since  its 
beginning  the  publication  has  been  published  bi-monthly.  The  association  plans 
to  publish  it  monthly  in  the  future. 


l>enefit  of  the  visiting  guests.  AFCA's 
Kxecutive  Secretary,  George  P.  Dixon, 
made  the  presentation  for  our  associa¬ 
tion.  At  the  conclusion  of  all  the  pres- 
»Mitations.  Admiral  Dreller  requested 
lliat  detailed  accounts  of  histories  and 
present  activities  be  written  by  each 
association  and  mailed  to  him.  The 
AFCA’s  account  of  its  own  operations. 


written  in  compliance  with  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  request  was  duplicated  and 
copies  have  been  sent  to  each  of  our 
group  members. 

Armed  Forces  Day 

Supplanting  the  various  days  set 
aside  to  honor  the  armed  services  in- 
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Another  batch  of  SIGNALS  returned — no 
change  of  address  given. 


Addresses  Unknown 

Copies  of  Signals  mailed  to  the  be¬ 
low  listed  members  have  been  returned 
to  us  because  the  latest  addresses  we 
have  for  these  names  are  incorrect.  If 
you  know  the  present  address  of  any 
of  these  members  please  jot  it  down  on 
a  post  card  and  send  it  to  us. 

Lt.  Ralph  E.  Anderson 

Pvt.  Samuel  R.  Ballard 

Pvt.  Lyndon  B.  Bledsoe 

Glenn  G.  Button 

John  A.  Casey 

Capt.  Douglas  S.  Fralick 

Capt.  Arthur  M.  Fredenburg 

Ralph  Fullwood 

Maj.  Elmer  R.  Higgins 

J.  Leonard  Hogg 

Sgt.  Herbert  L.  Holt 

L  R.  Honts 

James  B.  Kerr 

SFC  Masayuki  Kiyota 

Pfc.  Stanley  C.  Logan 

Hiter  H.  Lowry 

Maj.  Homer  L.  Marcy 

Sgt.  Charles  A.  Montague,  Jr. 

James  K.  Morrow 

James  T.  Nash 

1st  Lt.  John  M.  Panek 

Major  J.  B.  Prestridge 

Dewey  D.  Puckett 

CpI.  Albert  Riggs 

M/Sgt.  Howard  V.  Rooney 

Sgt.  Alfred  W.  Schoenfelder 

CpI.  Isaac  Stephens 

Ret  Nolan  C.  Todd 

A.  B.  Vasquez 

Maj.  Bernard  K.  Ware 

1st  Lt.  Richard  J.  Winn 


dividually,  the  first  Armed  Forces  Day 
has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  May  20th. 

Armed  Forces  Day  is  visualized  as  a 
day  of  mutual  get-together  wherein  the 
armed  services  will  give  an  accounting 
to  the  nation  of  its  progress  and  status 
and  the  nation  will  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  served  and  are  continuing  to 
serve.  The  AFCA  hopes  its  members 
will  fully  participate  in  this  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  Signal  Corps  Center  at  Fort 
Monmouth  is  making  the  week  preced¬ 
ing  May  20th  Armed  Forces  Week. 
The  week  will  open  with  the  AFCA 
meeting.  May  13th,  and  will  close  with 
the  Armed  Forces  Day  observance  a 
week  later. 
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ASSOCIATION  AFFAIRS 


Copies  of  the  correspondence  published  below  have  been 
sent  direct  to  all  chapter  presidents.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  items  discussed  in  these  letters  between  the  AFCA 
Executive  Secretary  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  president 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  members.  The  first  of  the 
letlers  which  follows  was  a  letter  sent  from  National  Head¬ 
quarters  to  each  chapter  president.  The  reply  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  is  a  good  example  of  a  constructive 
study  based  obviously  on  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
problems  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  original  head¬ 
quarters  letter, 

March  2,  1950 

Dear  Mr.  Staubitz:  {President,  Pittsburgh  Chapter) 

Plans  are  now  well  under,  way  for  the  fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention  o  fthe  AFCA  and  it  is  time  that  we  were  all  seriously 
thinking  over  the  many  important  items  that  should  come  up 
for  discussion  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  business 
sessions.  The  morning  session  of  the  Council  and  Board  of 
Directors  will,  of  course,  be  taken  up  with  discussion  and 
action  on  general  association  matters,  whereas  the  afternoon 
chapter  presidents’  conference  will  have  for  consideration 
many  items  which  are  particularly  of  interest  to  the  chapters 
themselves. 

I  hope  that  we  can  make  this  chapter  presidents’  conference 
the  main  business  event  of  our  annual  conventions.  The  life 
and  growth  of  the  association  lies  in  the  strength  and  activity 
of  its  chapters  and  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  our  prime  duties 
here  at  headquarters  to  do  everything  possible  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  units  of  our  national 
organization. 

Following  is  a  tentative  list  of  subjects  I  have  jotted  down 
for  possible  consideration  at  the  chapter  presidents’  confer¬ 
ence.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  after  looking  this  list  over  you 
or  additional  items  which  you  may  have  in  mind  for  dis- 
would  send  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  any  suggestions,  changes 
cussion. 

1.  Revision  of  national  constitution  and  by-laws. 

2.  '  Advisability  of  change  in  name  of  association  and 

magazine. 

3.  Cost  of  SIGNALS  and  question  of  publishing  monthly — 
(possibility  of  raising  dues  to  $6.00  to  cover  twelve 
issues). 

4.  Reduction  of  classes  of  membership  to  Group,  Full 
and  Student — eliminating  associate  and  retired  fees 
(perhaps  increasing  student  to  $3.00). 

5.  Use  of  standard  chapter  stationery  and  envelopes. 

6.  Assignment  of  some  members-at-large  to  chapters;  ex¬ 
tension  of  chapter  areas. 

8.  Types  of  successful  chapter  meetings. 

9.  Chapter  constitution  and  by-laws. 

10.  Chapter  officers  and  committees. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  have  present  at  least  one  representative 
from  each  active  chapter  in  the  afca.  If  not  the  president 
of  the  chapter,  then  someone  he  has  designated  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative.  Perhaps  the  secretaries  and  some  other  officers  and 
directors  of  the  nearby  chapters  will  also  be  able  to  attend 
this  important  meeting. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  and  write  me  about  any  other 
local  problems  you  may  have. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  George  P.  Dixon 
Executive  Secretary 

March  16,  1950 

Dear  Colonel  Dixon: 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  March 
2  is  entirely  due  to  the  desire  on  my  part  to  present  it  to  the 
membership  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  at  our  monthly  meet¬ 
ing.  Our  monthly  meeting  was  held  last  evening,  March  14, 
and  the  various  subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter  were  openly 
discussed.  The  results  were  rather  surprising  in  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  one  of  the  most  active  meetings  that  we  have  had 
and  I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  the  following  report  of 
these  discussions. 


There  were  no  comments  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
national  constitution  and  by-laws. 

There  were  no  comments  concerning  the  advisability  of 
change  in  name  of  the  association  and  magazine. 

Considerable  discusion  developed  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  SIGNALS  and  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  monthly 
publication.  There  was  definitely  no  objection  to  the  raising 
of  dues  to  $6.(X),  everybody  feeling  that  it  would  be  >Nell 
worth  the  price  if  signals  was  published  on  a  monthly  basis 
instead  of  on  the  present  schedule.  Many  of  the  members 
were  highly  enthusiastic  about  this  publication,  some  of  them 
indicating  that  material  they  have  obtained  from  this  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  available  to  them  through  no  other  source.  It 
was  unanimous  that  it  be  moved  up  to  a  monthly  basis. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  magazine,  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  through  this  medium,  group  membership  might 
possibly  be  increased.  It  was  suggested  that  if  this  magazine 
undertook  to  publish  brief  articles  concerning  various  organi¬ 
zations  and  their  products  and  showed  how  they  were  used  in 
military  activities,  it  would  provide  these  organizations  with 
a  certain  amount  of  national  publicity.  We  fully  appreciate 
that  people  regularly  producing  finished  equipment  for  use  by 
these  services  have  the  regular  mediums  of  publicity.  Secon¬ 
dary  organizations,  such  as  the  steel  companies  play  an  in¬ 
direct  but  rather  large  part  in  the  supplying  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  through  the  medium  of  supplying  raw  materials  which 
are  finally  used  by  the  processors  and  fabricators  of  the  re¬ 
spective  items.  It  was  felt  that  on  this  basis  of  approach 
interest  could  be  aroused  and  possibly  result  in  favorable 
action  by  companies  that  may  be  one  or  two  or  even  three 
steps  removed  from  the  actual  finished  items. 

The  cost  of  an  annual  group  membership  is  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  annual  advertising  cost  of  these  large 
organizations  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  attrrctive  to  them  and  might  induce  them  to  support  the 
organization  on  a  financial  basis  if  not  actively  participating 
in  the  affairs  of  the  local  chapters. 

Carrying  the  thought  still  further  it  appears  that  the  initial 
a noi O'Dell  could  probably  be  made  from  Washington  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  minds  of  these  larger  companies  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  national  in  scope  and  the  final  or  further  contacts 
could  then  be  made  by  members  of  the  local  chapters. 

While  on  the  subject  of  group  membership,  comments  were 
made  on  the  methods  used  by  the  national  organization  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  annual  dues.  The  impres¬ 
sion  prevailed  that  the  chapter’s  share  of  the  annual  assess¬ 
ments  were  returned  to  the  chapter  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  area  from  which  the  registration  and  dues  were  paid. 
These  group  memberships  that  were  national  in  scope  natural¬ 
ly  had  members  in  various  localities  who  became  members  of 
the  local  chapters.  It  was  suggested  that  a  fairer  distribution 
of  the  chapters’  share  of  the  annual  assessments  should  be 
prorated  to  the  various  chapters  based  on  the  membership  of 
these  companies  in  the  local  chapters. 

Another  question  raised  by  one  of  the  members  concerned 
advertising  by  the  national  body  in  magazines  circulated 
through  the  communication  and  radio  fields.  The  magazine 
QST  was  mentioned  as  one  magazine  which  has  extensive  cir¬ 
culation  especially  through  the  amateur  radio  relay  league 
which  should  be  in  a  position  to  establish  membership  in  our 
organization. 

Definite  objections  were  registered  to  increasing  the  student 
fee.  Incidentally,  none  of  the  members  present  were  students 
and,  therefore,  had  no  personal  interest  in  such  an  attitude. 
They  all  felt,  however,  that  at  best  student  funds  are  as  a  rule 
rather  limited  and  that  a  50  per  cent  increase  would  cause  a 
substantial  loss  in  membership  which  would  be  highly  un¬ 
desirable. 

In  discussing  the  next  item  concerning  stationery  and  en¬ 
velopes,  the  discussion  was  confined  largely  to  the  present  and 
past  secretaries  of  our  chapter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  stationery  and 
envelopes  but  the  following  suggestion  was  made.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  national  headquarters  prepare  from  -  the  stencils 
that  they  have  approximately  12  gummed  labels  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  registered  members  for  each  local 
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Hams  should  be  particularly  aware 
of  Armed  Forces  Day,  May  20th,  since 
a  receiving  contest  like  that  which  was 
held  for  so  long  on  Navy  Day,  and  a 
qSO  and  message-relay  contest,  will  be 
open  to  all  amateurs.  A  greeting  to 
hams  will  be  broadcast  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  over  13  military  fre*. 
quencies  from  Navy  radio  station  NSS 
and  Army  radio  station  WAR  in  Wash-  , 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  from  the  Navy  sta¬ 
tion  NPG  at  San  Francisco. 

Photo  Contest  Coming  Up 

Result  Of  Tour  By  ROTC  Chief  < 

Plans  for  a  photographic  contest  to 
be  sponsored  by  Signals  have  been  set 
in  motion  as  a  result  of  a  recent  tour 
by  ^.t.  Col.  Wayne  P.  Litz,  Chief  of 
ROTC  Affairs,  OCSigO,  in  which 
ROTC  units  at  universities  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  visited. 

Dropping  in  at  AFCA  National  Head¬ 
quarters  after  the  end  of  the  six  weeks 
tour,  near  the  end  of  March,  Col.  Litz 
reported  that  he  had  met  with  strong 
student  interest  in  the  AFCA  and  Sig¬ 
nals.  The  comment,  as  relayed  by  the 
ROTC  affairs  chief,  was  highly  inter¬ 
esting  to  JVational  Headquarters  and  is 
sure  to  prove  useful  in  the  formation  of 
additional  student  chapters  and  in  the 


Col.  William  W.  Jervey  (left),  long  familiar  to  AFCA  members  as  director  of  the  Army 
Pictorial  Service,  left  the  U.  S.  for  a  new  post  in  Germany  about  April  1st.  He  had  been 
chief  of  the  pictorial  branch  since  Sept.  '45.  Col.  Charles  S.  Stodter  (right),  who  as  C.O. 
of  the  SigCorps  Photo  Center,  Long  Island  City,  was  to  have  been  host  to  AFCA  conven¬ 
tion  visitors  May  12th,  has  replaced  Col.  Jervey  in  the  Pentagon.  The  new  C.O.  of  the 
Long  Island  center  is  Lt.  Col.  Wallace  W.  Lindsay. 


chapter.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  typing  of  the  names  and 
addresses  on  postal  cards  containing  notices  of  meetings,  etc., 
has  developed  into  a  major  job  which  develops  into  somewhat 
serious  proportions  if  the  secretary  does  not  have  available  the 
time  and  equipment  necessary  for  filling  in  these  addresses. 
The  assignment  of  members-at-large  to  chapters  raised  a 
^  question  that  none  of  the  members  appear  to  have  very  much 
I  information  on.  Under  these  circumstances  they  had  no  com¬ 
ments  concerning  this  question.  The  question  of  extension  of 
chapter  areas,  however,  brought  forth  some  discussion  and 
brought  forth  a  very  strong  “no”  until  more  infoi:mation  is 
available  on  just  what  is  proposed. 

■  -  The  next  question  concerning  expansion  in  the  number  of 
large  and  small  group  memberships  caused  some  discussioa 
It  all  focused  down  to  one  point,  however,  which  indicated 
that  more  aggressive  action  on  a  national  basis  would  be  the 
most  effective.  We  felt  that  the  proposed  write-ups  previously 
discussed  under  the  question  concerning  signals  would  be 
a  definite  inducement  to  organizations  at  the  levels  below  the 
completion  stage  offers  good  possibilities. 

Question  8,  9  and  10  brought  forth  no  particular  comments 
of  interest. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  correspondence  addressed  to  and 
from  retired  officers  on  the  inactive  list  should  not  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  rank  title.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  what  may 
have  inspired  these  comments  but  from  the  reaction  of  several 
of  the  members  who  are  undoubtedly  included  in  this  group, 
it  would  be  my  suggestion  that  such  a  procedure  be  adopted. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  national  headquarters  provide 
the  local  chapters  with  some  kind  of  a  standard  form  which 
could  be  used  for  briefly  reporting  the  chapter  meetings.  The 
^>pace  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  should  be  printed  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  fill  in  the  date,  chapter  name  and  the 
attendance  at  such  meetings  with  space  below  for  briefly  re¬ 
porting  the  activities  that  took  place. 

I  believe  that  after  reviewing  the  above  you  will  agree  that 
we  enjoyed  an  extremely  active  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

/s/  E.  J.  Staubitz 
President,  Ptlsburgh  Chapter.  AFCA 
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March  20,  1950 

Dear  Mr.  Staubitz: 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  16th.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  constructive  replies  I  have  had  to 
the  letter  which  was  sent  to  all  chapter  presidents  on  March 
2nd.  Your  idea  of  building  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  monthly 
meeting  around  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  agenda  was 
^  unique  so  far  as  I  know  and  the  results  were  not  only  sur¬ 
prising  but  to  me  very  worthwhile. 

In  answering,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  points  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  agenda  and  in  your  letter. 

1.  Revision  of  national  constitution  and  by-laws.  There  are 
several  conflicting  items  and  others  entirely  omitted  from 
our  present  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  President  Lack, 
Colonel  Wozencraft  (our  counsel),  and  others  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  it  is  very  important  that  they  be  re¬ 
vised.  We  have  already  worked  up  a  draft  which  is  being 
studied  and  revised  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  national 
directors  on  May  12th. 

2.  Advisability  of  change  in  name  of  association  and  maga¬ 
zine.  Personally,  I  dislike  changes  unless  there  is  a  real 
necessity  for  them.  However,  there  is  considerable  con¬ 
flict  between  the  initials  afca  of  our  association  which 
are  also  in  use  by  the  Armed  Forces  Chemical  Associa¬ 
tion.  One  of  us  should  certainly  change  our  name.  The 
suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  magazine  is 
merely  something  which  deserves  an  open  discussion 
among  the  chapter  representatives. 

3.  Question  of  publishing  signals  on  monthly  basis — with 
increase  in  dues  to  $6.00.  Your  chapter’s  decision  that 
the  magazine  should  be  published  monthly  rather  than 
bi-monthly  is  interesting  because  I  have  always  felt  that 
continuity  was  impossible  in  a  bi-monthly  periodical  and 
also  that  we  have  enough  material  of  importance  to  the 
members  to  publish  signals  on  a  monthly  basis.  For  your 
information,  some  of  the  other  chapters  do  not  believe 
we  should  increase  the  dues  even  with  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  SIGNALS.  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  exact  cost 
to  us  of  producing  the  magazine,  and  rent,  salaries,  print¬ 
ing,  circulation  department  costs,  mailing,  stationery  and 
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maintenance  of  those  already  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

Suggestions  concerning  Signals  were 
especially  interesting,  giving  something 
of  a  gauge  on  student  reader  likes.  De¬ 
sire  was  voiced  for  more  articles  of  the 
wartime  “I  was  there”  kind,  not  so 
much  on  command  levels  but  more  on 
the  working  level  with  accounts  of  the 
operations  of  various  equipments;  for 
articles  on  current  exercise^;  and  on 
the  latest  developments  in  equipments 
and  devices  in  our  especial  field.  Wide¬ 
spread  and  strong  interest  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  possibility  of  Signai-S 
holding  a  photographic  contest  among 
ROTC  students. 


Such  comment  is  just  what  Signals 
constantly  attempts  to  gather  from  its 
readers,  so  that  it  can  be  known  what 
type  of  feature  the  reader  prefers. 
Whenever  such  suggestions  are  received 
they  will  be  used  as  a  guide  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  publication,  and  that  will  be 
true  of  the  ROTC  comment.  The  photo 
contest  idea  is  already  being  acted  on. 
Plans  are  being  drawn  up,  and  will 
likely  be  rounded  out  and  presented  in 
the  next  issue.  Tentatively  it  can  be 
said  that  the  first  contest  will  be  for 
student  reserve  members,  and  that  a 
general  contest  will  follow  shortly  there¬ 
after. 

Following  are  the  universities  and  as¬ 
sistant  PMS&T’s  for  Signal  Corps  vis¬ 
ited  by  Col.  Litz.  At  several  of  these 


Position  Wanted 

Graduate  of  American  Television,  Inc 
desires  position  as  technician  or  enqineer 
in  broadcast  or  television  studio.  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  television  engineering. 
First  class  radio  telephone  operator's  license 
Electronics  technician  in  Navy.  Familiar 
with  many  and  varied  types  of  electronic 
equipment.  Ambitious  with  good  references. 
Please  contact  James  Jiral,  Jr.,  1824  Eas‘ 
Avenue,  Berwyn,  Illinois. 


there  are  AFCA  student  chapters: 

University  of  Arkansas,  Capt.  F.  A/. 
Mosely,  Jr.;  Oklahoma  A&M  College. 
Capt.  M.  M.  Berry;  Texas  A&M  Col- 
lege,  Capt.  W\  R.  Blake;  Texas  Tech¬ 
nology  College,  Capt.  W.  C.  Neubauer: 
University  of  Illinois,  Major 


other  items  pertinent  only  to  the  magazine,  amount  to 
approximately  50c  per  copy  at  the  present  time.  Until 
it  is  possible  to  increase  our  advertising  and  circulation 
this  cost  will  remain  more  or  less  fixed.  You  can  see. 
therefore,  that  out  of  our  regular  $5.00  membership  dues, 
after  $1  has  been  returned  to  the  chapter  and  $3  spent 
on  six  issues  of  the  magazine,  we  have  only  $1  left 
(plus  the  dues  received  from  our  group  members)  with 
which  to  run  this  headquarters.  Frankly.  I  find  that  the 
increased  activity  necessary  to  build  the  association  to 
what  it  should  eventually  become  from  a  national  stand¬ 
point  is  very  difficult  without  some  additional  income. 
Again,  these  points  are  something  which  must  be  placed 
before  the  members  for  a  frank  and  open  discussion. 

Your  suggestion  regarding  means  by  which  group  mem¬ 
bership  may  be  possibly  increased  is  excellent  and  I  have 
already  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Fingal.  editor  of  the 
magazine,  this  morning  who  is  enthusiastic  about  your 
ideas.  Also  the  point  concerning  our  advertising  the 
association  in  magazines  circulating  through  the  com¬ 
munications  or  radio  fields.  That  was  something  which 
we  have  already  been  discussing  and  hope  to  gradually 
get  into  as  soon  as  it  is  financially  feasible. 

4.  Reduction  in  classes  of  membership.  I  have  noted  your 
chapter’s  feeling  in  regard  to  agreement  on  the  reduction 
in  the  classes  of  membership  and  also  that  the  student 
membership  should  be  retained  at  $2.  This  again  is  an 
item  which  should  be  fully  discussed  before  any  final 
action  is  taken. 

5.  Use  of  standard  chapter  stationery.  My  thought  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  standard  chapter  stationery  was 
merely  that  if  chapters  wish  to  have  their  own  letterhead 
and  envelopes  (which  a  number  of  them  do),  it  might 
be  better  if  we  adopted  a  standard  type.  Printing  of  a 
large  amount  of  stationery  here  at  headquarters  would 
mean  an  overall  saving. 

In  connection  with  your  suggestion  regarding  the 
gummed  labels  with  names  and  addresses  of  all  your 
chapter  members,  we  already  prepare  envelopes  for  some 
of  the  chapters  by  having  them  run  through  the  stencils 
maintained  by  our  printer.  It  has  been  found  more  prac¬ 
ticable  not  to  stencil  too  many  sets  of  envelopes  in  ad¬ 
vance  because  of  the  continual  changes  in  names  and 
addresses.  If  you  wish  any  of  this  work  done  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  please  drop  me  a  line  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  care  of  it.  Generally  we  have  had  the  prepared 
envelopes  mailed  directly  to  the  chapter  involved  and  de¬ 
ducted  the  cost  from  the  chapter  credit  here  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

6.  Assignment  to  chapters  of  some  members-at-large  (ex¬ 
tension  of  chapter  areas).  My  thought  in  connection  with 
this  item  was  merely  that  out  of  the  approximately  800 
members-at-large  there  must  be  some  who  are  geograph¬ 
ically  near  enough  to  one  of  our  present  chapters  to  be 
added  to  that  chapter  roster.  They  would  then  get  notices 


of  chapter  meetings  and  feel  that  they  really  belonged  td 
a  unit  of  the  association  even  though  it  might  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  attend  meetings  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year.  This  also  covers  the  thought  of  the  possible 
extension  of  some  chapter  areas.  This  action  would  of 
course  mean  a  dollar  per  member  added  to  the  chapter 
income. 

7.  Regarding  the  expansion  in  the  number  of  our  large  and 
small  group  memberships.  I  believe  that  the  very  worth 
while  suggestions  contained  in  your  discussion  of  item  3 
cover  this  matter  satisfactorily. 

8.  Types  of  successful  chapter  meetings. 

9.  Chapter  constitution  and  by-laws. 

10.  Chapter  officers  and  committees. 

Although  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  found  nothing  to  com¬ 
ment  on  in  items  8.  9  and  10.  these  are  points  which  are  of 
interest  to  some  chapters  and  to  us  here  at  headquarters  and 
I  believe  should  be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  annual 
chapter  presidents'  conference.  For  your  information,  I  have 
added  to  my  own  copy  of  the  suggested  agenda  the  following 
items: 

11.  Student  chapters 

12.  Sub-chapters  or  posts. 

13.  Chapter  finances. 

Your  suggestion  regarding  a  standard  form  to  be  provided 
local  chapters  for  briefly  reporting  chapter  meetings  deserved- 
further  study  and  discussion.  This  is  the  first  time  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  and  if  it  would  assist  our  various 
chapters  in  forwarding  reports  to  us  I  am  sure  that  it  is  very 
much  worthwhile.  In  your  case,  for  instance,  we  have  had  no 
report  of  a  chapter  meeting  since  October  1949  when  the 
report  was  brought  back  to  headquarters  by  General  Sherrill 
who  had  attended  that  meeting.  I  take  it  from  your  letter  that 
your  chapter  is  actually  holding  monthly  meetings.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  include  all  possible  chapter  news  in  signai> 
and  you  have  probably  noted  that  this  section  of  the  January- 
February  issue  has  been  much  expanded.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  suggestion  and  it  is  one  which  can  well  be  added  to  our 
agenda. 

In  reading  this  letter  over  I  see  that  I  missed  one  other 
point  you  made.  The  use  of  a  retired  officer’s  rank  is  proper 
unless  he  asks  that  it  not  be  used.  A  reserve  officer’s  rank 
may  be  used  .according  to  regulations,  if  he  so  desires.  Our 
correspondence  is  guided  by  this  common  usage.  You  will 
note  that  our  letterhead  and  magazine  only  indicate  rank  in 
the  case  of  regular  officers  still  on  active  service.  I  feel  that 
this  matter  is  a  personal  one,  that  is  up  to  the  individual  con 
cerned  and  not  one  that  this  headquarters  should  attempt  t<' 
dictate. 

Thanks  again  for  your  fine  letter.  It  really  encourages  mt^ 
to  receive  a  reply  so  full  of  constructive  suggestions. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  George  P.  Dixon 
Executive  Secretary 
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V  Caron ;  Purdue  University,  Lt.  Col.  Nor- 
>  C.  Miller;  Iowa  Stale  College, 
%Capf‘  Robert  E.  Dunlap;  Kansas  State 
I  College  of  A&AS,  Capt.  M.  M.  Price; 
Michigan  State  College  of  A&AS,  Ma- 
jor  P’  Mellinger;  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  Major  G.  W.  Shivers;  University 
of  Minnesota,  Major  W.  M.  Copley, 
Jr.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Major 
Smith;  University  of  California,  Lt. 
-  Col.  Heltzel;  Oregon  State  Agri- 

i  cultural  College,  Lt.  Col.  R.  L.  Oster- 
&  fjieier;  Washington  State  College,  Lt. 

Col.  D.  J.  Calidonna. 
i 

I  Caither  Once  More 

I' 

I  We  keep  gloating  over  requests  we 
I  receive  for  permission  to  reprint  the 
I  “radio  propagation  and  use  of  anten- 
I  nas’  article  by  Lt.  Col.  Loren  E. 
i  Gaither  (Signals  July-Aug.  ’49)  be- 
..  cause  we  were  regarded  by  some  as 
having  become  loaded  with  an  excess  of 
I  enthusiasm  upon  reading  the  article  in 
the  original  manuscript. 

^  The  reprint  requests  we  receive, 
which  were  outlined  in  the  last  issue, 
J  we  feel  now  justify  our  early  enthusi- 
I  asm.  And  we’ve  had  another,  this  time 
i  from  the  Swedish  Military  Review. 

1 

I  Hold  The  Foam! 

I  The  Fifth  Armored  Division  Associa- 
I  tion  tells  us  that  they  will  be  holding 
their  1950  meeting  July  13-14-15  at  the 
y  Hotel  Jefferson  in  St.  Louis.  What  in- 
re  trigues  us  is  that  on  one  of  the  days  of 
I  the  meeting  the  association  will  tour 
the  Anheuser-Busch  brewery.  Seems  to 
^  us  that  breweries  must  have  some  sort 
^  of  communication  systems,  if  only  inter- 
j  office  to  tour,  if  you  see  what  we  mean, 
AFC  A  chapters! 

J  Utah  State  Agricultural  College 

I  A  student  chapter  has  just  been  or- 
j  ganized  at  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col- 
J  lege,  Logan,  Utah,  with  twenty-five 
1  charter  members.  The  officers  chosen 
I  to  head  the  new  chapter  are:  Marvin 
I  H.  Stoneberg,  president;  Keith  E.  Tay- 
■  ]  lor.  1st  vice-president;  John  W.  Petusky, 
I  2nd  vice-president;  George  L.  Beutler, 
^secretary;  Robert  S.  Turley,  treasurer; 
De  van  Robins,  asst,  treasurer. 

I  The  chapter’s  sponsor  is  Captain 
I  Harold  W.  Christy,  USAF,  communica¬ 
tions  instructor. 


Plan  Now  to 
Attend  the 
AFCA  MEETING 
For  1950  at 
New  York  City 


AFCA  CROUP  MEMBERS 
Communications — Electronics — Photography 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  the  American  firms  who  are  group  members  of 
the^  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association.  By  their  membership  they 
indicate  their  readiness  for  their  share  in  industry's  part  in  national  security. 
Each  firm  nominates  several  of  its  key  employees  or  officials  for  individual 
membership  in  AFCA,  thus  forming  a  group  of  the  highest  trained  men  in  the 
electronics  and  photographic  fields,  available  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
armed  ^  services  on  research,  development,  manufacturing,  procurement,  and 
operation  in  our  special  fields. 


Fort  Monmouth 


Acme  Telecronix 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers 

American  Phenolic  Corporation 
American  Radio  Institute,  Inc. 
American  Radio  Relay  League 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
Arnold  Engineering  Company 
Astatic  Corporation 
Automatic  Electric  Company 
Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp. 

Baltimore  News  Post 
Baltimore  Radio  Show,  Inc. 

Barry  Corporation,  The 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

Bendix  Radio 

Bliley  Electric  Company 

Breeze  Corporation,  Inc. 

Burnell  &  Company 

California  Water  &  Telephone  Co. 
Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Inst.,  Inc. 
Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Central  Radio  and  Television  Schools 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 
Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Collins  Radio  Company 
Copperweld  Steel  Company 
Cornell'Dubilier  Electric  Corp. 
Coming  Glass  Works 
Coyne  Electric  School,  Inc. 

• 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Eby,  Inc.,  Hugh  H. 

Electronic  Associates,  Inc. 

Electronic  Designs,  Inc. 

Epsey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Federal  Mfg.  and  Engineering  Corp. 
Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corp. 

General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
General  Cable  Corporation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Instmmen^c  Corp. 

General  Telephone  Corp. 

Gilfillan  Bros.,  Inc. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hallicrafters  Company 
Haloid  Company 
Hazeltine  Electronics  Corp. 
Heincmann  Electric  Company 
Hercules  Motors  Cerp. 

HolTman  Radio  Corp. 

Ilex  Optical  Co. 

llli  nois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
International  Resistanee  Co. 
Internafional  Tel.  &  Tel.  Corp. 

Jacobsen  Manufaeturing  Co. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 
Kleinschmidt  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Lavoie  Laboratories 
Leich  Sales  Corporation 
Lenkurt  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Lewyt  Corporation 

Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Magnavox  Company 
P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Merit  Coil  and  Transformer  Corp. 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Mines  Equipment  Company 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Mountain  State  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 
New  York  Telephone  Company 
North  American  Philips  Co.,  Inc. 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Oak  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

O’Keefe  &  Merritt  Company 
Operadio  Manufacturing  Company 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Philco  Corporation 
Photographic  Society  of  America 

Radiart  Corporation 
Radio  Condenser  Company 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
RCA  Victor  Division 
Ray-O-Vac  Company 
Reeves  Instrument  Corp. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Rola  Company,  Inc. 

Sherron  Electronics  Co. 

Smuckler  &  Company,  Inc.,  A.  F. 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers 
Sonotone  Corporation 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
Stackpole  Carbon  Company 
Stewarl-Wamer  Corporation 
Stupakoff  Ceramic  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Sylvafiia  Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Telephone  Services,  Inc. 

Telephonies  Corporation 
Teletype  Corporation 
Times  Facsimile  Corporation 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Work,  Inc. 

United  Radio  Television  Institute 
United  States  Rubber  Company 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corp. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
Wollensak  Optical  Company 
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National  Director  of  Chapters:  Theodore  S,  Gary,  1033  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AREA  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPTERS 


Area  A:  William  H.  Harrington,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Area  B:  J.  H.  LaBrum,  Packard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia 

Area  C:  W.  H.  Mansfield,  So.  Bell  T&T  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Southeastern  States  along  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts — from 
North  Carolina  to  Louisiana  including  Tennessee 

Area  D:  H.  L.  Reynolds,.  1800  N.  Market  St.,  Dallas,  Tex.  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
Area  E:  T.  S.  Gary,  1033  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado 
Area  F:  H.  L.  Hoffman,  3761  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Washington 

CHAPTERS:  PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES 


I 


!i 


ATLANTA:  President  — W.  H.  Mans¬ 
field,  Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co., 
Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secretary — 
Dewey  Allread,  Jr.,  Bldg.  104,  Apt. 
1,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
AVGIJSTA-CAMP  GORDON:  President 
— Henry  J.  Hort,  SCTC,  Camp  Gor¬ 
don,  Ga.  Secretary  —  P.  K.  Jones, 
Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co.,  Augus¬ 
ta,  Cva. 

BALTIMORE:  President — ^E.  K.  Jett, 
3333  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Secretary — Henry  W.  Williams,  3953 
Cloverhill  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOSTON:  T.  F.  Halloran,  General 
Communication  Co.,  530  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO:  President  —  Oliver  Read, 
Radio  News,  185  N.  Wahash  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Secretary  —  Raymond 
K.  Fried,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

CLEVELAND:  President  —  Lee  J. 
Shaffer,  1120  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Rm.  205,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Secretary 
— T.  F.  Peterson,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  1434  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DALLAS:  President  (acting) — Warren 
S.  Hatfield,  Southwestern  Bell  Tel 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Secretary  (acting) 
— Lury  B.  Redmond,  6106  Victor 
St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DAYTON-WRIGHT:  President  —  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Bobzean,  Ohio  Bell  Tel  Co., 
215  W.  2nd  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Sec¬ 
retary  —  Philip  H.  Johnson,  2028 
Colonial  Village  Lane,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

DECATUR:  President — Robert  C.  Mc- 
Murtrey,  2400  Kirby  Court,  Decatur, 
111.  Secretar>’ — Willard  A.  Hayward, 
1289  N.  University,  Decatur,  111. 

EUROPEAN :  President — Steve  J.  Gad- 
ler,  USAFE,  Chief,  Electronics  Sup¬ 
ply,  APO  633,  New  York.  Secretary 
— C.  E.  Laurendine,  Comm.  Gp.,  Bi¬ 
partite  Control  Office,  APO  757, 
New  York. 

FAR  EAST:  President  —  George  I. 
Back,  Sig  ^c,  GHQ,  FEC,  APO  500, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary  ^ 
Roy  F.  Blackmon,  Sig  Sec,  GHQ, 
FEC,  APO  500,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FORT  MONMOUTH :  President — ^J.  D. 
O’Connell,  15  Allen  Ave.,  Fort 


Monmouth,  N.  J.  Secretary — ^Huston 
E.  Maxwell,  SigCorps  Board,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J. 

GREATER  DETROIT:  President  — 
Robert  J.  McElroy,  Michigan  Bell 
Tel  Co.,  333  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary  —  Robert  Derr,  20038 
Pinehurst  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
KENTUCKY:  President  —  Robert  H. 
McAteer,  1062  E.  Cooper  Drive, 
Lexington,  Ky.  Secretary  —  Clyde 
T.  Burke,  Lexington  Signal  Depot, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

LOUISIANA:  President — Peter  M.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  1936  Robert  St.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  Secretary — A.  Bruce  Hay, 
Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co.,  520 
Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NEW  YORK:  President  —  Thompson 
H.  Mitchell,  RCA  Communications, 
Inc.,  66  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  —  David  Talley,  Interna¬ 
tional  Tel  &  Tel  Corp.,  67  Broad  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA:  President  —  W.  W. 
Watts,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  Camden, 
N.  J.  Secretary — ^Joseph  Bergman, 
Sig  Corps  Stock  Control  Agency, 
2800  So.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PITTSBURGH:  President  —  E.  J. 
Staubitz,  204  Tennyson  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Secretary — Sylvester  C. 
Stoehr,  Jr.,  201  E.  Main  St.,  Car¬ 
negie,  Pa. 

RICHMOND :  President — E,  T.  Maben, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel  Co.,  703 
E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  Secre¬ 
tary — Lelia  V.  Fussell,  Chesapeake 
&  Potomac  Tel  Co.,  703  E.  Grace 
St.,  Riehmond,  Va. 

SACRAMENTO :  President  —  M.  G. 
Mauer,  2320  Ralston  Rd.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  Secretary  —  C.  A. 
House,  Sacramento  Signal  Depot, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

ST,  LOUIS:  President  —  Charles  P. 
Bobe,  5252  Nottingham  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Secretary  —  A,  Reid 
Chappell,  70  York  Drive,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Mo. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  President  —  Harry 
E.  Austin,  RCA  Communications, 
Inc.,  28  (^eary  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Secretary — William  G.  Dam- 
erow,  1625  Pacheco  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 


SEATTLE:  President  —  Clarence  D. 
Lawrence,  5336  Hazel  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Secretary  —  Clarence  C.  Bo- 
dine,  6812  Phinney  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  President— Fred 
M.  Fister,  Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel 
Co.,  Owen  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C 
Secretary  —  John  A.  Norman,  238 
Waccamaw  Ave.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA:  President 
— Arthur  C.  Hohmann,  City  Hall, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Secretary — Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Walz,  5808  Marilyn  Ave., 
Culver  City,  C^lif. 

WASHINGTON:  President  —  Francis 
H.  Engel,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  1625  K 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sec¬ 
retary  —  Edward  C.  Cover,  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Potomac  Tel  Co.,  725  13th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STUDENT  CHAPTERS 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY:  President' 
— William  A.  Bocchino,  2007  Sedg¬ 
wick  Ave.,  University  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Robert  E,  Buckley,  2007 
Sedgwick  Ave.,  University  Heights. 
N.  Y. 

OKLAHOMA  A  &  M  COLLEGE,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON, 

Pullman,  Wash. 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE: 
President — Thomas  C.  Penn,  West 
Hall,  ^Texas  Tech,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
Secretary  —  M.  G.  Harris,  Texas 
Tech,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA:  Presi¬ 
dent — Butler  P.  Hine,  Jr.,  PO  Box 
5305,  University,  Ala.  Secretary  — 
Emory  W.  Morris,  PO  Box  3009, 
University,  Ala. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Ber¬ 
keley,  Calif. 

UTAH  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGE:  President — Marvin  H,  Stone- 
berg,  290  N.  2nd  E.,  Logan,  Utah. 

.  Secretary — George  L.  Beutler,  133  I 
E.  Center,  Smithfield,  Utah. 
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Chapter  Of  The  Year,  1949 

KENTUCKY 

President — Murray  P,  McQuown 
Past  Pres. — William  M.  Mack 
Secretary — Clyde  T.  Burke 


Baltimore  chapter  meeting  at  ^lenn  Martin  plant.  L  to  R:  R.  W.  Sanford,  head  of  special 
weapons  projects;  John  Pearce,  electronics  chief;  and  W.  G.  Purdy,  project  engineer — all  of 
the  Martin  plant.  C  to  R:  Chapter  Secretary  Henry  W.  Williams;  Col.  Arthur  M.  Pulsifer, 
Second  Army  Signal  Officer;  George  C.  Ruehl,  Jr.,  chapter  program  committee  chairman; 
and  chapter  President  E.  K.  Jett. 


Augusfa-Camp  Gordon 

The  chapter’s  newly  elected  officers 
were  installed  at  a  dinner-dance  at  the 
Sheraton-Bon  Air  Hotel  on  January 
20th.  Seventy-six  members  and  guests 
attended. 

Hugh  Fleming  of  Southern  Bell  Tel 
and  Tel,  retiring  chapter  president, 
briefly  reviewed  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  organization  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  and  related  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  1949  activity,  before  introducing 
his  successor. 

The  new  president,  Lt.  Col.  Henry 
J.  Hort,  commanding  officer  of  the  unit 
training  group  at  Camp  Gordon,  for¬ 
mally  accepted  office  with  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
retiring  officers  and  assured  the  mem¬ 
bership  that  the  new  leaders  will  carry 
on,  and  attempt  to  expand  the  1949 
program  throughout  the  coming  year. 

After  the  other  new  officers  were  in¬ 
troduced,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  a  most  enjoyable  dancing  party. 

As  SIGNALS  went  to  press,  the  Au- 
gusta-Camp  Gordon  Chapter  was  still 
running  in  the  lead  in  the  “Chapter  of 
the  Year”  contest  which  ends  on  April 
30th.  Its  position  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  meetings  which  have  been  held 
regularly  since  its  organization  in  April 
1949  and  to  the  highly  successful  mem¬ 
bership  drive  which  was  launched  in 
November  and  which  is  still  bringing  in 
results. 

Augusta-Camp 
installations. 

Col.  Kenneth 
Hugh 


On  March  3rd  the  chapter  celebrated 
the  87th  anniversary  of  the  Signal 
Corps  with  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Camp 
Gordon  Officers’  Club.  In  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  the  principal  address, 
given  by  Lt.  Col.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Signal  Corps  and  current  devel¬ 
opments  in  Army  communications. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  members 
availed  themeselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  exhibits  and  parade  at 
Camp  Gordon  which  marked  the  an¬ 
niversary. 

Baltimore 

On  February  23rd,  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  heard  a  talk  on  “Frequency 
Resources  and  National  Policy”  by 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
E.  M.  Webster.  This  was  Commissioner 
Webster’s  second  appearance  before 
an  AFCA  chapter  meeting  this  year, 
having  addressed  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  on  January  25th  on  the  same  sub- 


Chapfer  of  the  Year  Contest 

As  of  February  28th  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  were  in  the  lead : 
AugusiO’-Camp  Gordon 
Sacramento 
Fori  Monmouth 
Chicago 

Southern  California 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 

April  30th  marks  the  close  of 
the  contest.  The  Vinners  will 
be  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  SIGISALS. 


ject.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  his 
most  timely  and  well  prepared  paper. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Pythian  Bulding  and  was 
presided  over  by  chapter  President  E. 
K.  Jett  of  Station  WMAR.  He  intro¬ 
duced  Col.  George  P.  Dixon,  AFCA’s 
new  Executive  Secretary,  who  spoke  on 
“AFCA  Present  and  Future.”  Col. 
Dixon  stressed  the  objectives  of  the 
association  ano  mentioned  what  many 
of  the  chapters  are  doing  toward  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the 
military-industrial  team  in  communica¬ 
tions,  electronics  and  photography. 

On  March  22d  the  chapter  demon¬ 
strated  the  interest  built  up  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Jett,  and  for¬ 
mer  President  Moran,  by  turning  out 
for  a  meeting  of  record  attendance  un¬ 
der  the  handicap  of  having  to  drive  sev¬ 
eral  miles  out  of  the  city  in  a  night  of 
heavy  rain. 

200  members  traveled  through  a 
steady  downpour  12  miles  outside  of 
Baltimore  to  the  Glenn  Martin  aircraft 
plant  where  they  were  ^guests  of  the 
Martin  management  for  dinner  and  a 
discussion,  illustrated  with  movies,  on 
guided  missile  and  rocket  projects. 

The  Martin  chief  of  electronics,  John 
Pearce,  welcomed  the  AFCA  members 


Gordon  Chapter,  Upper  photo,  dinner  before  dancing,  night  of  officer 
Lower:  L  to  R  at  speakers'  table,  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  K.  Trigg,  new  vice-president, 
F.  March,  Mrs.  Hugh  Fleming,  Lt.  Col.  Henry  J.  Hort,  new  president,  and 
Fleming  of  Southern  Bell  Tel.  Co.  Mirth  provoking  quip  unidentified. 
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and  outlined  the  guided  missiles  pro¬ 
gram  in  general  terms.  The  electronics 
chief  said  that  it  was  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  range  of  4  to  5000  miles 
would  soon  be  made  practicable  for 
guided  missiles,  and  that  they  would  be 
heat  or  acoustic  sensitive  and  capable 
of  self-guidance  to  certain  points. 

Prior  to  movies  shown  of  the  Gorgon 
IV  ramjet  projectile  and  the  Viking 
rocket  these  developments  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  R.  W.  Sanford  and  W.  G. 
Purdy  of  the  Martin  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  and  after  the  showing  a  ques¬ 
tion  period  was  conducted  by  W.  B. 
Bergen,  chief  engineer. 

The  chapter’s  new  program  committee  is 
headed  by  George  C.  Ruehl,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  associated  with  radio  activities  for 
almost  20  years.  In  1939  he  served  as 
radio  vocational  instructor  for  the  City 
of  Baltimore.  In  1942  he  was  named  in- 
•tructor-in-charge  of  the  radio  repairmen 
trainee  program  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Third  Service  Command.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the 
development  and  supervision  of  a  program 
for  the  training  of  approximately  350 
Army  reservists  in  radio  maintenance. 

lie  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  Naval  communications  at  Harvard 
University.  Subsequently  he  received  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  radio  countermeasures  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Laboratory,  Anacostia, 
D.C.,  and  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the 
staff  of  the  8th  Naval  Fleet.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  as  a  senior  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  July  1944  to  report  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  in  connection  with 
the  effectiveness  of  countermeasures  equip¬ 
ment.  Later  he  was  appointed  assistant 
section  head  in  the  radio  countermeasures 
section  of  the  elctronics  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy  Department.  While 
on  this  assignment  he  also  served  on  the 
Joint  countermeasures  committee  of  the 
communications  board  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Since  being  separated  from  active  dutv, 
Mr.  Ruehl  ^has  resumed  operation  of  his 
radio  station  as  a  member  of  the  MARS 
radio  net  work. 

Chicago 

The  Automatic  Electric  Company, 
one  of  our  AFCA  group  members, 
played  host  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  at 
its  January  25th  dinner-meeting.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Cadwell,  president  of  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric,  welcomed  the  members 
and  their  guests  and  introduced  the 
speakers. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ffolliot,  director  of  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric’s  products  design  section, 
described  “Automatic  Toll  Ticketing,” 
tracing  the  development  of  the  dial 
telephone  systems  with  the  A.  B.  Strow- 
ger  step-by-step  relay  used  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  dial  phone  sys¬ 
tems.  Latest  development  described 
was  a  completely  operator-less  installa¬ 
tion  about  to  start  operation  in  Sund- 
land,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  where 
a  punched  card  system  will  give  the 
final  automatic  touch  with  complete 
tickets  to  be  billed  to  customers  for 
their  long  distance  calls. 

Mr.  Keith  A.  Regel,  manager  of 
industrial  sales  for  Automatic  Electric, 
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Members  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  AFCA  and  the  communications  section  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers  at  dinner  prior  to  joint  meeting  in  Chicago.  Rear  Adm.  John  R. 
Redman,  Director  of  Naval  Communications  was  guest  speaker. 


then  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Remote  Control,”  showing 
wide  applications  of  telephone  type 
relays  in  such  other  fields  as  telegraph 
and  radio  operation,  totalisator  boards 
at  race  tracks,  airplane  propeller  syn¬ 
chronization,  and  airport  landing  strip 
illumination. 

A  color  film  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  completed 
the  program.  Entitled  “To  the  Shores 
of  Iwo  Jima,”  it  showed  the  approach, 
bombardment,  landing  of  Marines,  and 
difficult  fighting  of  one  of  the  bitterest 
engagements  of  World  War  II. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  chapter 
was  held  as  a  joint  program  with  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers  in  their 
clubroom  headquarters  in  Chicago  on 
the  evening  of  February  20th.  Chapter 
president  Oliver  Read  presided  together 
with  Charles  A.  Huebner,  chairman  of 
the  communications  committee  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Redman, 
Chief  of  Naval  Communications,  was 
guopt  speaker  at  the  invitation  of  the 
AFCA,  and  talked  on  the  use  of  high- 
power,  low  and  very  low  frequencies 
in  Naval  Communications. 

He  traced  the  history  of  naval  wire¬ 
less  communication  from  early  devel¬ 
opments  in  1902,  describing  the  use 
of  German  sets,  and  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  between  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  only  30  miles  apart. 
By  1908,  he  said,  the  basic  contribu¬ 
tions  of  German  inventors  and  Marconi, 
and  AFCA  Director  Lee  De  Forest,  had 
led  to  the  equipping  of  7  ships  and  5 
shore  stations.  A  year  later  the  first 
100  KW  transmitter  was  developed  at 
Arlington,  Va. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  need 
for  strong  non-directional  transmission 
would  require  use  of  low  and  very  low 
frequencies,  plus  plenty  of  power.  By 
1918,  the  Navy  was  operating  the  mo-t 
powerful  station  in  the  world,  and  the 
famous  “Fourteen  Points”  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  were  transin'tted  for  the 
information  of  American  troops  over¬ 
seas  by  the  Navy  station.  Shortly 
thereafter,  spark  and  arc  systems  be¬ 
came  obsolete  as  the  vacuum  tube  was 
developed.  One  vacuum  tube  80  watt 
station  built  by  the  Navy  in  1926  at 


San  Diego,  California,  gave  good  serv- 
ice  through  World  War  II,  and  waj 
not  dismantled  until  1949. 

Admiral  Redman  climaxed  his  talk 
with  a  description  of  the  vast  installa- 
tion  now  being  developed  at  Arlington, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  will 
employ  a  1000  KW  transmitter 
powered  by  2500  KW  from  the  Bonne 
ville  Dam  of  the  Northwest’s  hydro¬ 
electric  sources.  The  new  installation 
ideally  demands  “flooring  of  an  entire 
valley  with  copper,”  from  the  engineer 
ing  viewpoint,  an  objective  that  will  be 
approximated  by  the  use  of  sheet  cop¬ 
per  roofing,  copper  foundations,  and  a 
network  of  wire.  Admiral  Redman 
closed  with  a  paraphrase:  “There  arc 
no  frontiers  wp<ran  not  conquer.” 

George  IV^ixon,  AFCA’s  Executive 
Secretary,  journeyed  to  Chicago  to 
address  the  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
the  Association’s  past,  present  and 
future.  As  a  practical  plan  for  building 
effective  cooperation  between  the  mili 
tary  and  industrial  organizations,  he 
stressed  the  plan  of  establishing  sub¬ 
posts  or  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States.  Defense-minded  people 
in  industry  as  well  as  Armed  Forces 
personnel  are  a  positive  protection  for 
the  future,  and  our  association  is  the 
natural  liaison  medium  for  developing 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  these  two  groups. 

Cleveland 

Continuing  its  policy  of  combining 
chapter  meetings  with  inspections  of 
local  communications  activit’es,  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  visited  the  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Company  on  January 
12th  for  a  tour  of  its  crossbar  toll 
switching  system. 

Their  February  9th  meetmg  featured 
an  inspection  tour  of  AM-FM  trans 
luit^er  station  WHK.  television  t^ans 
mitter  station  WEWS,  and  television 
transmitter  station  and  studio  WXEL 
Pleasant  Valley. 

Far  Eosf 

Dpspite  the  handicaps  of  a  widely 
scattered  area  and  a  transient  mem 
bership,  the  Far  East  Chapter  is  carry 
ing  out  a  program  which  is  receiving 
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I  Rlg^^‘  boffom,  Sacramento  Chapter 

hears  addresses  by  Brig.  Gen.  Shearer, 
Chief,  P&Di  OCSigO;  Ma|.  J.  B.  James, 
Extc.  O.,  ACS;  Murle  C.  Schreck,  Pres., 
Sacramento  C  of  C;  Col.  Harry  L.  Vitithum, 
CO,  Sacramento  Signal  Depot;  bottom,  din¬ 
ner  at  post  restaurant. 


the  enthusiastic  support  of  its  ©ntire 
.  membership.  Activities  are  conducted 
‘  by  the  four  individual  posts  and  are 
climaxed  by  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
entire  chapter  each  spring.  During  a 
recent  membership  drive  in  which  all 
pos"s  participated,  a  total  of  74  new 
members  was  secured  as  follows: 
Rycom  Post — 33;  Philippine  Post — 25; 
Tokyo  Post — 16. 

The  following  is  a  round-up  of  post 
news : 

Okinawa  Post: 

_ ,New  officers  were  elected  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Ryukus  Command  Sig¬ 
nal  Office  on  November  25th.  Col.  Joy 
T.  Wrean,  commanding  officer  of  the 
97th  AAA  Group,  was  unanimously 
elected  president.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  1st  vice-president — M/Sgt  Doyle 
E.  Morris,  Rycom  Signal  Section;  2nd 
vice-president — Lt.  Col.  Clarence’  H. 
Lewis,  commanding  officer  of  the  529th 
\C&W  Group;  Secretary — Capt.  J.  A. 
Beauregard,  personnel  and  administra¬ 
tion  division  of  the  Rycom  Signal  Sec¬ 
tion;  Treasurer — DAC  Carl  P.  Dunkel. 
Rycom  Signal  Section. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powers,  outgoing  chapter 
president,  then  introduced  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Military  Amateur  Radio 
System  directors,  and  Capt.  George  H. 
Schmidt,  of  the  11th  Signal  Service 
Battalion,  MARS  director  in  Rycom, 
explained  the  proposed  activities  of  his 
organization  in  the  command. 

The  program  was  concluded  with  the 
film  “The  Battle  of  Okinawa.” 

On  February  14th,  members  of  the 
Okinawa  Post  toured  the  communica¬ 
tion  center  of  the  Rycom  Signal  Sec¬ 
tion.  After  an  explanation  of  visual 
screen  teletype  messages,  the  group  sent 
and  received  messages  to  and  from 
the  Tokyo  Post,  AFCA. 

Following  this,  visits  were  made  to 
the  ship-to-shore  radio  station,  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  terminal  ^d  relay  section,  the 
facilities  control  operations  room  and 
the  Rycom  telephone  exchange. 

The  telecon  demonstration  was  very 
successful  and  interesting  to  the  Oki¬ 
nawan  membership  unfamiliar  with  the 
visual  screen  operation.  The  following 
officers  were  present  on  the  Tokyo  end 
of  the  demonstration  circuit:  Lt.  Col. 
Roy  F.  Blackmon,  secretary.  Far  East 
Chapter;  WOJG  William  A.  Schlick, 
treasurer.  Far  East  Chapter;  Lt.  Col. 
Roland  H.  Mapes,  chairman,  Tokyo 
Post;  Lt.  Col.  Charles  W.  Gibbs,  Tokyo  ^ 
Post  and  Lt.  Col.  William  M.  Thames,  i 
Tokyo  Post. 
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Philippine  Post: 

The  Philippine  Post  was  organized 
at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  during  the 
fall  of  1949  with  a  charter  membership 
of  29.  Officers  of  the  post  are:  Chair¬ 
man — Maj.  Forrest  V.  Diehl;  1st  vice- 
chairman — Manuel  A.  Vargas;  2nd 
vice-chairman — 1st  Lt.  Wyatt  L.  Law; 
Secretary — Capt.  Bernard  R.  Gross- 
man;  Treasurer — SFC  William  A.  Fin¬ 
ney. 

Tokyo  Post: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  post  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10th,  the  following  new  officers  and 
directors  were  unanimously  elected: 
Chairman — Lt.  Col.  R.  H.  Mapes,  com¬ 
manding  officer,  71st  Signal  Service 
Bn.;  1st  Vice-Chairman — Lt.  Col.  Jamie 
L.  Wicker,  Hq.  1808th  AACS  Wing; 
2nd  Vice-Chairman — Mr.  C.  B.  Allsopp, 
vice-president,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp. ;  Secretary — Miss 
Nina  Jo  Culver,  Sicnal  Section,  GHQ, 
FEC:  Treasurer — Capt.  D.  V.  Mayer, 
Hq.  FEAF. 

Approximately  125  members  and 
guests  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
Entertainment  featured  showing  of  the 
film,  “The  Battle  of  Okinawa,”  and 
a  social  hour  afterwards. 

Yokohama  Post: 

Grouped  around  the  Headquarters 
Eighth  Army  at  Yokohama,  the  Yoko¬ 
hama  AFCA  Post  provides  a  fine  me¬ 
dium  for  the  acquaintance  and  associ¬ 
ation  of  the  numerous  communications 
personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  in  that  area.  Present  officers  of 
the  post  are:  President — Lt.  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Tomlinson;  1st  vice-president — 
Mr.  Frank  Hagen;  2nd  vice-president 
— Capt.  David  M.  Uhler;  Secretary — 
Maj.  Edgar  DuBois. 

Fort  Monmouth 

Although  busy  with  arrangements  for 
the  national  convention,  the  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth  Chapter  took  time  out  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9th  to  hold  a  chapter  meeting 
at  the  Noncommissioned  Officers’  Club. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president  and 
vice-president  on  temporary  duty,  the 
meeting  was  conducted  by  Maj.  J.  D. 
Evans,  Jr.,  senior  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  members  officially  adopted  the 
chapter  constitution  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  to  the  entire 
membership.  National  Council  mem¬ 
bers  were  chosen  as  follows:  Maj.  Gen. 

F.  H.  Lanahan,  Col.  J.  D.  O’Connell, 
Col.  W.  A.  Beasley,  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Seibert,  alternate. 

S/FC  Albert  Cohen  gave  a  short  talk 
on  the  “Army  Career  Plan”  which  con¬ 
tained  considerable  information  of 
value  to  many  of  those  present.  M/Sgt 
Pat  Mulcahy,  who  was  one  of  the 
chapter’s  guests  for  the  evening,  spoke 
on  the  subject,  “Benefits  of  AFCA,” 
in  such  a  convincing  manner  that  at 
the  conclusion  he  became  a  member  of 
the  organization. 


Comdr.  William  H.  Groverman,  head  of 
Underseas  Warfare  Branch,  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  addressing  the  Greater  Detroit 
Chapter  meeting,  Michigan  Naval  Armory. 


The  final  speaker  was  Capt.  Henry 
E.  Bernstein,  USN.  Director  of  the 
Armed  Services  Electro  Standards 
Agency,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
operations  and  plans  for  the  future  of 
ASESA  and  the  results  being  accomp¬ 
lished  on  a  joint  basis  in  standardiz¬ 
ing  the  component  parts  of  electronic 
equipment. 

After  the  meeting,  a  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  was  presented  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  School  of  the  Post. 

Greater  Detroit 

Chapter  members  met  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Naval  Armory  in  Detroit  on  Janu¬ 
ary  26th  to  hear  a  talk  of  “Sonar”  by 
Commander  W.  H.  Groverman,  head 
of  the  Underseas  Warfare  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  period 
which  followed  the  address,  the  group 
inspected  the  sonar  equipment  in  use 
at  the  Armory. 

Kentucky 

Mr.  Carl  Nielsen,  studio  supervisor 
of  radio  station  WHAS,  Louisville,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  February 
10th  dinner-meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Chapter.  Representatives  of  several  of 
the  local  broadcasting  stations  were 
special  guests.  The  meeting  took  place 
at  the  Lexington  Signal  Depot  Officers’ 
Club  and  was  attended  by  85  mem¬ 
bers. 

Following  dinner,  a  short  business 
meeting  was  held.  Durward  McKee 
and  Bernard  Haefling  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  Kentucky  chapter  on  the 
National  Council. 

Mr.  Nielsen  addressed  the  group  on 


the  subject  “Inside  Glimpse  of  50  K\r 
Clear  Vision  Broadcasting  Station,' 
and  then  showed  a  CBS  film  entitled 
“Television  Today.” 

A  tour  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Resene 
Training  Station  at  Lexington,  arranged 
by  Lt.  Commander,  W.  H.  Bargeloh. 
featured  the  chapter’s  March  10th 
meeting. 

Sixty-five  members  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  dinner  at  Capps  Coach  House 
in  Lexington  and  then  went  on  to  the 
training  station  where  they  were  wel- 
corned  by  Commander  Bargeloh. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection 
which  covered  all  phases  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  training  facilities,  two  movies 
were  shown — one  on  the  subject  of 
radar  and  the  other  depicted  an  atom 
bomb  test. 

The  Kentucky  Chapter  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  sub-chapter  in  the  Louisville 
area  called  the  Louisville-Fort  Knox 
Sub-Chapter.  This  will  enable  mem¬ 
bers  in  that  area  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  chapter  activities  since  the 
some  89  mile  distance  to  Lexington 
prevented  many  from  attending  the 
monthly  meetings  there.  The  sub¬ 
chapter  charter  will  be  officially  pre¬ 
sented  on  April  14th  when  the  entire 
Kentucky  Chapter  will  visit  Fort -Knox 
for  a  tour  of  the  Armored  School. 

Capt.  Stephen  A.  Cisler,  Jr.,  USMCR. 
vice-president  of  radio  station  WKYW. 
Louisville,  was  chosen  to  serve  as  the 
sub-chapters’  first  president.  Perry  W. 
Esten,  chief  engineer,  radio  station 
WGRC,  Louisville,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  A  program  committee 
has  been  set  uo  as  follows:  Lt.  Col. 
Caesar  Fiore,  USA,  Fort  Knox;  Capt. 
Carl  W.  Nielsen,  AUS,  Louisville,  and 
Major  John  B.  Workman,  ORC,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

New  York 

The  first  1950  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  took  place  on  Januan 
25th  at  Fraunces  Tavern  Restaurant. 
New  York  City,  and  featured  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Federal  Communications  Com- 
milsioner  E.  M.  Webster. 

Chapter  President  Thompson  H. 
Mitchell,  Executive  Vice-president  of 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  announced 
the  formation  of  a  convention  commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  W.  Mar- 
riner,  to  handle  arrangements  for  the 
fourth  national  AFCA  convention.  Col. 
George  P.  Dixon,  AFCA  Executive 
Secretary,  was  present  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  General  Marriner,  reported  on 
the  results  of  the  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
vention  committee  and  covered  at 
length  the  very  fine  program  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Maj.  Gen.  F.  H.  Lanahan 
and  his  staff  at  Fort  Monmouth  for 
the  second  day  of  the  event.  May  13th. 

Commissioner  Webster’s  address  on 
the  manifold  problems  of  frequency  al¬ 
locations  was  most  timely  as,  with  the 
integration  of  the  armed  service,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  more  frequencies  may 
made  available  for  commercial  com* 
munication  use.  A  discussion  period 
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I  followed  and  many  members  expressed 
'  their  agreement  with  the  points  brought 
!  by  Commodore  Webster. 

I  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  Com- 
i  mander  of  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier, 
!  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  February 
’3rd  meeting  of  the  chapter.  The 
?  fathering  was  held  at  the  Third  Naval 
i  district’s  Officers  Club  in  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  and 
was  attended  by  110  members  and 
guests. 

Admiral  Kinkaid  discussed  the 
growth  of  communications  in  the  Navy 
from  the  use  of  flag  and  blinker  sig¬ 
nals  to  modern  radio  and  radar  sys¬ 
tems,  and  told  a  number  of  anecdotes 
about  his  experiences  with  Naval  com¬ 
munications  over  a  forty-year  period. 
He  described  a  few  incidents  in  the 
Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Pacific  7th  Fleet,  in  which 
efficient  radio  communications  played  a 
most  important  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  fleet.  Many  laudatory  com¬ 
ments  have  been  received  regarding 
his  talk. 

Pittsburgh 

The  chapter's  March  14th  meeting 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agenda  for  the  chapter  presi¬ 
dents  conference  which  was  submitted 
to  each  chapter  by  Col.  George  P.  Dix¬ 
on,  AFCA  Executive  Secretary,  early 
in  March.  The  conclusions  reached 
were  reported  to  headquarters  by 
Chapter  President  E.  J.  Staubitz  of  the 
Blaw-Knox  Div.  and  appear  under  As¬ 
sociation  Affairs. 

Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Chapter  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Signal  Depot  on  January  18th. 
Over  200  members  and  guests  assem¬ 
bled  to  honor  Brig.  Gen.  A.  M.  Shearer, 
Chief,  Procurement  and  Distribution 
Division,  OCSigO,  and  former  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Sacramento  Sig¬ 
nal  Depot,  and  the  conferees  of  the 
Depot  Commanders’  Conference  (in 
progress  January  16-20).  The  list  of 
conferees  included  technicians,  statis¬ 
ticians,  engineers,  supply  officials  and 
key  personnel  from  all  Signal  Depots 
and  Signal  Sections  of  General  Depots 
within  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
top  military  personnel  from  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  General  Shearer,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  was  instrumental  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Sacramento  Chapter 
and  served  as  its  first  president. 

Refreshments  were  served  at  the  of¬ 
ficers’  club  prior  to  the  dinner  meeting 
which  took  place  at  the  Post  restaurant. 

Chapter  president  Milton  G.  Mauer 
of  the  Pacific  Tel  &  Tel  Company  pre¬ 
sided  and  introduced  the  distinguished 
guests.  Col.  Harry  L.  Vitzthum,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Sacramento  Sig¬ 
nal  Depot,  welcomed  the  gathering  and 
General  Shearer  delivered  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  message  on  AFCA  affairs  and 


urged-«lF1ff'attendance  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association.  Mr.  Murle  C. 
Schreck,  president  of  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  welcomed  the 
visiting  guests  to  Sacramento.  Mr.  Paul 
Shaad,  program  chairman,  discussed 
plans  for  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

The  main  speakers  for  the  evening 
were  Major  Joyce  B.  James,  executive 
officer  of  the  ACS,  and  Major  T.  A. 
Pugh,  supply  officer  of  the  ACS.  The 
topics  presented  dealt  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  supply  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
munications  System.  The  selected  sub¬ 
jects  were  very  timely  and  actual 
photographs  were  shown  to  emphasize 
the  difficulties  and  problems  encoun¬ 
tered. 

San  Francisco 

Members  and  prospective  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  met  on 
January  27th  at  the  Don  Lee  Building 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  reactivation 
of  the  chapter.  The  meeting  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Austin,  local 
manager  of  RCA  Communications,  Inc., 
who  is  serving  as  president  pending 
formal  election  of  new  officers. 

In  attendance  were  representatives 
of  the  local  telephone  company,  point- 


to-point  radio  companies,  broadcasting 
companies,  and  communications,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  photographic  industries. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Col. 
Lloyd  C.  Parsons,  signal  officer  of  the 
Sixth  Army,  Capt.  C.  C.  Ray,  com¬ 
munications  officer  of  the  12th  Naval 
District,  and  Col.  G.  B.  Hoffman,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  for  the  4th 
Air  Force,  each  of  whom  presented  the 
views  of  their  service  on  the  necessity 
for  an  organization  such  as  AFCA 
and  for  the  active  participation  of  the 
communications,  electronic  and  photo¬ 
graphic  industry  in  our  association. 

A  new  group  member  has  already 
been  added  to  the  roll:  the  Lenkurt 
Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  of  San  Carlos,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  carrier  current  equipment 
and  components. 

Southern  California 

An  inspection  and  demonstration  of 
the  facilities  and  operation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service,  Holly¬ 
wood,  featured  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Southern  California  Chapter. 

Their  March  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Captain  Coryell,  USN,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  establishment  of 
the  breakwater  at  the  Normandie 


Upper:  identified  at  table  receiving  Okinawa  Post  memberships  are:  Capt.  Joseph  A. 
Beauregard,  Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Kaley,  Maj.  Glen  Tanner,  Capt.  Marvin  Winters,  1st  Lt. 

William  A.  L  Clayson,  Jr.,  ail  of  RYCOM. 

Lower:  Newly  elected  officers  and  two  committee  members  of  Okinawa  Post.  L  to  R: 
DAC  Carl  P.  Dunkel,  treasurer;  M/Sgt.  Doyle  W.  Morris,  1st  vice  president;  Col.  Wellington 
D.  Diilinger,  Committee  member;  Col.  Joy  T.  Wrean,  pres.;  Lt.  Col.  W.  P.  Dix,  committee 
member;  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Lewis,  2nd  vice  pres.;  and  Capt.  J.  A.  Beauregard,  secretary. 
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Capf.  O.  C.  Ray,  USN,  communications  ofFIcer,  12th  Naval  District,  and  Col.  G.  B.  Hoffman, 
director  of  communications,  4th  AF,  speaking  before  meeting  of  San  Francisco  chapter. 
L  to  R:  Col.  Hoffman;  Harry  E.  Austin,  RCA  Communications,  interim  chapter  president; 
Col.  Lloyd  C.  Parsons,  Sig  O,  6th  Army;  Capt.  Ray;  and  T.  I.  Razovich,  Interim  secretary. 


CHAPTER  NEWS 

beaches.  He  reviewed  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  entailed  in  this  operation  and 
illustrated  the  application  of  the  lessons 
learned  to  the  setting  of  a  similar 
breakwater  at  the  Island  of  Guam. 

Seattle 

The  first  1950  meeting  of  the  Seattle 
Chapter,  held  at  the  American  Legion 
Hall  on  February  21st,  also  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  chapter’s  third  year  of  activity 
as  an  AFCA  unit. 

Outgoing  president  Maurice  F.  Kerr 
opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  the 
various  guests  and  then  formally  in¬ 
stalled  the  newly  elected  officers  as 
follows:  President — Clarence  D.  Law¬ 
rence;  1st  Vice-president — Marshall 
James;  2nd  vice-president — Hershall 
Wandling;  treasurer — ^Joe  Gregory; 
secretary — Clarence  C.  Bodine,  who 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term. 

The  chapter’s  new  board  of  directors 
are;  Maurice  F.  Kerr,  Merville  Mcln- 
nis,  John  Rozanski,  Frank  D.  Keyser 
and  Col.  Fred  P.  Andrews,  who  was 
also  chosen  to  serve  on  the  national 
council  for  a  second  year. 

President  Lawrence  then  took  over 
the  chair  and  outlined  plans  for  1950. 
A  general  discussion  followed  as  to  the 
best  suited  programs  for  meetings.  It 
was  decided  to  arrange  demonstrations 
of  commercial  equipment  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  talks  on  technical  subjects  so  that 
non-technical  members  might  become 
beter  informed. 

Washington 

The  Army  Signal  Corps  has  accomp¬ 
lished  in  its  87  years  of  existence, 
and  •  particularly  during  the  last  war 
and  the  postwar  period,  notable  prog¬ 
ress  in  communications  operations,  re¬ 
search  and  development,  and  procure¬ 
ment,  distribution  and  training;^  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  member  of  a  team  com¬ 
posed  of  science,  industry  and  armed 
services,”  Maj.  Gen  S.  B.  Akin,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  declared  in  an  address 
before  a  luncheon  meeting  of  150  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications  Associa¬ 
tion  March  7  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va.  The 
group  later  toured  the  Signal  Corps 
station  WAR,  and  the  mobile  communi¬ 
cations  center  at  Fort  Meyer  and  the 
Army  Communications  Center  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Leading  officers  of  the  communica- 
tions-electronics  segments  of  the  Armed 
Forces  were  guests  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  at  the  head  table  and  included: 
Maj.  Gens.  William  0.  Reeder,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  (G-4)  and  Kirke  B.  Law- 
ton,  Deputy  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Brig. 
Gen.  1.  L.  Farman,  Deputy ,  Director  of 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Communications;  Brig. 
Gen.  Wesley  T.  Guest,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Communications  Division;  Capt. 

W.  B.  Ammon  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Communications;  Capt.  A.  L. 
Becker,  USN,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ships 
Electronics  Division;  Capt.  C.  A.  Rum¬ 
ble,  USN,  Electronics  Officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 


Col.  A;  F.  Binney,  Marine  Corps,  Chief 
of  Electronics  for  Navy  Aeronautics; 
Col.  J.  R.  McGraw,  Chief  of  USAF 
Electronic  Systems  Division ;  Col  E. 
R.  Petzing,  Chief  of  Signal  Corps  En¬ 
gineering  and  Technical  Division;  Col. 
H.  M.  Pulsifer,  Second  Army  Signal 
Officer;  Col.  A.  J.  Mandelbaum,  Chief 
of  Signal  Corps  Training;  Col.  W.  W. 
Jervey,  Chief  of  the  Army  Pictorial 
Service  Division;  and  Captain  Donald 
E.  McKay,  Chief  of  Communications  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Other  leading  government  communica¬ 
tions  officials  attending  the  affair  includ¬ 
ed  Sidney  K.  Wolf,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Munitions  Board  Communications- 
Electronics  Committee ;  and  Leighton  H. 
Peebles,  who  heads  the  communications- 
electronics  activities  at  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  Francis  H. 
Engel,  Washington  representative  of 
RCA  Victor  and  President  of  the  AFCA 
Washington  chapter,  presided  at  the 
luncheon. 

The  notable  success  of  the  meeting 
was  obviously  owing  to  the  leadership 
and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  chapter  Pres¬ 
ident  Engel  and  Secretary  Edward 
Cover.  The  excellent  luncheon  arrange¬ 
ments,  highly  praised  at  the  meeting, 
were  carried  out  in  the  fashion  which 
is  becoming  recognized  as  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Secretary  Cover. 

At  the  outset  of  his  address.  General 
Akin  declared  it  was  especially  fitting 
that  the  commemoration  of  the  87th 
anniversary  of  the  Signal  Corps  should 
be  held  at  Fort  Meyer,  named  for  the 
first  Chief  Signal  Officer.  It  was  there 
that  the  Signal  Corps  had  its  first  com¬ 
munications  training  school,  conducted 
early  experiments  in  the  adaptation  of 
telegraphy  for  military  purposes,  initi¬ 
ated  the  first  center  for  the  collection  of 


meteorological  observations,  and  the 
first  tests  of  military  aviation. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  related  liow 
the  Signal  Corps  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  responsibilities  cover  a  multi- 
ciplicity  of  fields — communications,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  its  various  applications, 
meteorology,  sound  and  light,  photo¬ 
graphy  and  radiological  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  He  also  with  a  graphic  chart, 
showed  how  the  entire  Army  communi- 
ciations  systems  is  integrated  into  one 
system  for  communications  without  in¬ 
terruption  or  delay. 

STUDENT  CHAPTERS 
Texas  Tech 

Lt.  Col.  W.  P.  Litz,  chief  of  the 
Signal  Corps  ROTC  affairs  section. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Tech  Chapter  on 
February  14th.  He  presented  the 
latest  items  of  interest  concerning  the 
Signal  Corps  and  the  ROTC  program 
and  answered  questions  concerning 
ROTC  students  and  their  place  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

New  chapter  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  president — Arthur  E.  Seybold; 
1st  vice-president — Delton  A.  Wilson; 
2nd  vice-president — Glen  E.  Berry ; 
secretary — Frank  N.  Foster;  treasurer 
— Jack  B.  Covey;  program  chairman 
— Charles  N.  Pendergraf.  The  chap¬ 
ter’s  sponsor  is  Capt.  William  C.  Neii- 
bauer,  Assit.  PMS&T. 

University  of  Alabama: 

The  chapter  reports  it  had  a  record 
turnout  of  100  persons  for  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  20th  meeting. 

The  program  was  furnished  by  the 
local  telephone  company  and  consisted 
of  a  most  interesting  demonstration  of 
the  behavior  of  microwaves. 
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GENERAL 


Truman  Nominatas  Communications  Policy  Board 


New  Civil  Defense  Head 

Paul  J.  Larsen,  recently  consultant 
to  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in  the  in- 
'  stitution  of  operations  of  the  Sandia, 
N.  Mex.,  laboratory  of  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission,  was  sworn  in  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  1,  as  Director  of  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Planning,  under  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Resources  Board. 

Mr.  Larsen  will  supervise  not  only 
civii  defense  planning  but  also  prepa¬ 
rations  for  mobilization  of  health  re¬ 
sources,  housing  and  community  serv¬ 
ice,  strategic  dispersal  of  industrial  and 
government  facilities,  and  censorship, 
in  event  of  war. 

He  formerly  was  associate  director 
of  the  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  scientific 
laboratory  for  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  later  director  of  the  Sandia 
laboratory  when  the  school  operated 
that  facility  for  the  AEC.  When  the 
Sandia  Corp.,  Western  Electric  sub¬ 
sidiary,  began  operation  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  last  November  1  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  AEC,  Mr.  Larsen  remained 
as  a  consultant  during  the  changeover. 

After  taking  office  Mr.  Larsen  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  thorough  planning  by  his 
predecessor  in  the  NSRB,  the  late  Rus¬ 
sell  J.  Hopley,  emphasizing  the  work 
of  the  Hopley  report  staff. 

With  the  announcement  by  President 
Truman,  March  30th,  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Air  Force  Secretary  W.  Stuart 
Symington  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  it 
was  also  understood  that  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  strengthen  the  NSRB  and 
make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  the  Government. 

I.R.E/S  Biggest  Meeting 

Keynoted  on  the  aim  of  its  officers 
and  directors  for  a  convention  which 
would  emphasize  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  radio-television  and  radio¬ 
communications  field,  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers  held  its  39th  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  hotel  and  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  through  March  6-9,  bringing 
some  10,000  IRE  members  plus  about 
6000  guests  to  hear  170  papers  de¬ 
livered  on  the  latest  radio  wonders 
and  interrelated  sciences  by  members 
of  the  IRE  and  to  view  more  than 
2S0  axhibits  of  electronic  equipment, 
materials  and  components. 

Aside  from  the  papers  delivered  at 
the  convention  by  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  to  acquaint  their  colleagues 
with  their  work  in  specialized  fields,  the 
more  general  purposes  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  were  pointed  up  in  highlight  talks 

{Continued  on  page  48,  coL  3) 


A  five-man  communications  policy 
board  with  the  highest  caliber  of  mem¬ 
bers,  headed  by  Dr.  Irvin  L.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  and  former  FCC  commissioner 
and  vice  chairman,  was  appointed  by 
President  Truman  Feb.  17. 

The  board  is  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  communications 
policy,  including  the  scarcity  of  radio 
frequencies,  both  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national;  the  all-important  question  of 
merging  the  American  international 
communications  companies  through  an 
“objective  review;”  the  problem  of  as¬ 
suring  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  supply  of  frequencies  among 
all  claimants,  both  governmental  and 
private;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
government  should  in  time  of  peace 
continue  to  operate  its  own  communi¬ 
cations  facilities. 

The  board  was  asked  by  President 
Truman  to  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  him  “on  the  policies 
and  practices  which  should  be  followed 
by  the  federal  government  in  this  field 
in  order  best  to  meet  the  broad  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  public  interest.”  The 
President  stated  that  “in  view  of  the 
need  for  early  action  in  this  field”  he 
would  like  to  receive  the  board’s  final 
report  “no  later  than  Oct.  31,  1950.” 

The  outstanding  ability  ,  of  the  new 
communications  .  policy  board,  which 
the  President  appointed  as  a  temporary 
group,  made  it  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  selections  of  a  group  of  men  for 
such  a  task  by  the  Nation’s  chief  ex¬ 


ecutive  since  he  has  been  in  the  White 
House.  Besides  Dr.  Stewart  who  was 
designated  by  President  Truman  as 
board  chairman,  the  other  members 
are: 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  during  the  war  was  director  of 
the  M.I.T.  radiation  laboratory  and 
who  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
leaders  in  the  field  of  physics,  and  an 
outstanding  atomic  scientist; 

President  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  who  has  served  on  the  faculty 
of  JM.I.T.  since  1933; 

Professor  William  L.  Everitt,  head 
of  the  department  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
who  during  the  war  was  director  of 
operational  research  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  communications  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  national  defense  research 
committee  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers;  and 

David  H.  O’Brien  of  Hackettstown, 
N.J.,  retired  vice  president  of  Graybar 
Electric  Co.  and  former  assistant  ad- 
minstrator  of  the  War  Assets  Adminis¬ 
tration  (war  surplus)  and  during  the 
war  director  of  distribution  in  the 
Army  Signal  Corps. 

Dr.  Stewart  served  as  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commissioner  from  the 
date  that  agency  was  created,  July  II, 
1934,  to  June  30,  1937,  and  did  not 
choose  to  seek  reappointment.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  FCC  telegraph  divi- 
(Continued  on  page  44,  col.  2) 


FCC  Report  On  Non-Broadcast  Services 

In  the  various  non-broadcast  radio  fields,  dominated  by  the  safety  and  special 
services,  there  are  now  in  operation  more  than  300,000  transmitters,  including 
land  and  fixed  stations  and  associated  mobile  units,  it  was  shown  in  a  tabulation 
issued  by  the  FCC. 

Of  the  total  number  of  non-broadcast  transmitters,  the  FCC  pointed  out,  about 
100,000  are  land  or  fixed  stations  and  more  than  220,000  are  mobile  units,  or 
a  ratio  of  about  two  mobile  units  for  each  base  or  fixed  station. 

The  safety  and  special  services,  the  tally  showed,  now  operate  over  290,000 
of  the  non-broadcast  transmitters.  In  the  safety  and  special  services  there  are 
some  94,000  land  or  fixed  stations  operating  in  conjunction  with  196,000  mobile 
units. 

In  a  further  breakdown  of  the  FCC’s  figures,  about  26,000  stations,  including 
2200  base  or  fixed  stations  and  over  23,600  mobile  units,  are  being  used  by  the 
common  carrier  services.  The  figures  are  based  on  a  compilation,  just  completed, 
of  the  FCC’s  records  as  of  June  15,  1949. 

7'axi  radio  has  about  SOfiOO  stations 

Among  the  safety  and  special  services,  the  public  safety  systems  were  shown 
to  be  operating  63,423  transmitters  with  50,752  being  used  by  police  organiza¬ 
tions — state,  county  and  municipal.  Land  transportation  took  the  second  rung 
in  the  tally  with  54,533  transmitters,  showing  taxicabs  with  a  surprising  2,497 
base  stations  and  47,974  mobile  units  licensed  to  account  for  the  major  portion 
of  54,471  stations  in  land  transportation. 

Railroads  were  the  second  highest  category  in  the  land  transportation  service 
with  213  base  stations  and  2,388  mobile  units  for  a  transmitter  total  of  2,601. 

{Continued  on  page  45,  col.  2-3) 
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Telefax  at  Capitol 

With  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rayburn,  Senator  Ernest  W.  McFar¬ 
land,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  communications  sub¬ 
committee,  and  chairman  Robert  Gross¬ 
er  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  sending  the  first 
facsimile  telegrams  from  the  Capitol, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
March  7  placed  in  operation  its  Tele¬ 
fax  method  of  telegraphy,  at  two  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  Capitol  on  the  Senate  and 
House  sides,  in  the  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  new  and  old  House 
Office  Buildings.  Another  Congressman, 
Rep.  Charles  Halleck,  (R.,  Ind.), 
former  House  Republican  leader,  also 
transmitted  a  facsimile  message. 

Speaker  Rayburn  sent  a  greeting  tele¬ 
gram  by  Telefax  to  President  Truman, 
while  Senator  McFarland  and  House 
Committee  Chairman  Grosser  both  sent 
Telefax  messages  to  Western  Union 
President  Walter  P.  Marshall.  Senator 
McFarland,  in  addition,  sent  a  fac¬ 
simile  message  to  Eugene  Pulliam, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  newspaper  publisher, 
and  Rep.  Halleck’s  telegram  went  to 
the  Western  Union  manager  at  his 
home  town  of  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

The  members  of  Congress /found  the 
new  Telefax  method  of  operation  simple 
and  there  was  a  large  demand  for  its 
use,  according  to  telegraph  officials  at 
the  Capitol.  Attending  the  ceremony 
of  inaugurating  the  service  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol  were  several  Western  Union  officials, 
including  Vice  President  Joseph  R. 
Redman,  Assistant  Vice  President  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Heberton  and  Washington 
Superintendent  G.  T.  Harris. 

MB  Budget  Hearing 

The  importance  of  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation  planning  to  determine  the  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  as  one  of  the  vital  services 
for  the  nation’s  armed  forces  in  event 
of  a  war  emergency  was  cited  by  Maj. 
Gen.  P.  W.  Timberlake,  USAF,  director 
of  the  staff  of  the  Munitions  Board, 
during  the  hearings  before  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  on  the 
$4,170,000  funds  for  the  Munitions 
Board  for  the  next  (1951)  fiscal  year, 
which  are  only  about  $100,000  larger 
than  this  year’s  budget. 

Other  than  the  inclusion  of  com¬ 
munications  in  the  broad  sphere  of  the 
Munitions  Board’s  planning  and  studies 
on  military  requirements,  production  al¬ 
location,  reserve  plant  program,  and 
industrial  preparedness  measures.  Gen¬ 
eral  Timberlake  and  the  board’s  new 
chairman,  Hubert  Howard,  had  little 
specific  reference  to  the  communica- 
tions-electronics  procurement  subjects. 
General  Timberlake  did  stress  that,  in 
connection  with  the  planning  of  the 
aircraft  production  program,  the  quant¬ 
ities  of  radio  and  radar  equipments 
could  be  determined  after  the  armed 


services  had  consolidated  their  require¬ 
ments  for  completed  aircraft. 

Sidney  Wolf  Committee  Progresting 

Under  the  active  leadership  of  the 
Munitions  Board  communications-elec- 
tronics  committe’s  executive  director 
Sidney  K.  Wolf,  that  committee  is  pro¬ 
gressing  ahead  substantially  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  policy  formation  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  manufacturing  indtrstry  on — . 
military  radio-electronics  preparedness. 
Mr.  Wolf  and  his  assistant,  Thomas 
Parrett,  have  staged  a  monthly  meet- 
-ing  with  the  joint  Electronics  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  board  March  20.  Chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Brig.  Gen.  E.  C. 


Langmead,  USAF,  Munitions  Board  di- 
rector  of  military  progress.  Members 
are:  Army — Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Reicheld- 
erfer,  director  of  Signal  Corps  labora- 
tories^at  Fort  Monmouth,  and  as  alter- 
nate.  Col.  Eugene  V.  Elder,  assistant 
chief  of  Signal  Corps  procurement  and 
distribution  division;  Navy — Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Rico  Botta,  assistant  chief  of 
Naval  material,  and  as  alternate.  Cap¬ 
tain  C.  A.  Rumble  of  the  office  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  and  Air  Force-- 
Maj.  Gen.  F.  H.  Griswold,  assistant 
deputy  chief  of  USAF  staff  for  material, 
and  as  alternate.  Col.  Leigh  H.  Hum. 
chief  of  USAF  industrial  planning  di¬ 
vision. 
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sion  as  well  as  commission  vice  chair-  President  Truman.  This  would  mean 


man.  During  the  war  he  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  national  defense  re¬ 
search  board  and  the  office  of  scientific 
research  under  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush. 

In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Stewart,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  stressed  that  since  “com¬ 
munications  services  represent  a  vital 
resource  in  our  modern  society”  there 
is  accordingly  “a  major  public  interest 
in  assuring  the  adequacy  and  efficiency 
of  these  services.”  Development  in 
the  communications  field  “during  and 
since  the  war  have  created  a  number 
of  problems  which  require  careful  con¬ 
sideration  at  this  time,”  the  President 
wrote. 

The  President  wrote  to  Dr.  Stewart 
that  “an  overall,  objective  review  of 
this  entire  situation  is  urgently 
needed,”  since  the  problems  proposed 
for  study  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  of  the  nation,  its  international 
relations  and  our  national  security, 
and  cannot  adequately  be  considered 
“on  a  piecemeal  basis”  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  “a  total  national  communi¬ 
cations  policy,  designed  to  assure  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  communications  facili¬ 
ties.” 

President  Truman  stated  “I  feel  the 
problem  of  radio  frequencies  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  for  the 
board’s  investigation.”  He  expressed 
the  hope  that,  “as  a  result  of  its  stu¬ 
dies,  the  board  will  be  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  possible  means  for  conserving 
frequencies,  as  well  as  standards  for 
determining  the  relative  priority  of 
competing  claims  for  frequencies,  and 
possible  administration  arrangements 
within  the  Government  for  asStmng, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  a  sound  and 
equitable  allocation  of  the  limited  fre¬ 
quency  supply.”  (The  President’s  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  board  would  appear 
to  “wash  out”  the  need  for  a  fre¬ 
quency  control  board  as  proposed  in 
the  Sadowski  bill  before  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  unless 
Dr.  Stewart’s  board  should  determine 
and  recommend  such  an  agency  as  a 
permanent  segment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government. ) 

The  “full  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  all  parties  concerned”  was  assured 
to  the  communications  policy  board  by 


every  governmental  agency  concerned 
with  communications,  it  is  felt,  such 
as  the  FCC,  the  State  Department's 
telecommunications  policy  staff  (where 
Dr.  Stewart  started  his  career  in  Wash¬ 
ington),  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  Naval 
Communications,  Air  Force  Communi¬ 
cations  Directorate,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Radio  Technical  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Aeronautics,  Radio  Technical 
Commission  for  Marine  Radio  Service, 
and  Coast  Guard  Communications. 

The  President  listed  in  his  letter 
some  of  the  major  specific  problems 
and  developments  which  have  arisen 
in  communications  during  and  since 
the  war  that  require  careful  considera- 
,  tion  as  follows: 

“The  extent  to  which  the  government 
should,  in  time  of  peace,  continue  td 
operate  its  own  communications  facil¬ 
ities  is  one  such  problem  of  current 
importance.”  (This  subject  is  now  un¬ 
der  study  by  the  Senate  interstate 
commerce  communications  radio  sub¬ 
committee,.  headed  by  Senator  McFar¬ 
land  of  Arizona,  and  reports  have 
been  requested  from  all  government 
departments  which  have  communica¬ 
tions  system  or  are  concerned  with 
cqpirri  unication.) 

“The  question  of  merging  the  over¬ 
seas  operations  of  our  commercial 
communications  companies  also  re¬ 
quires  objective  review.”  (The  FCC  i? 
now  preparing  its  reply  on  the  subject 
of  international  telegraph  communi¬ 
cations  merger  for  Senator  McFar¬ 
land’s  subcommittee  as  the  only  agency 
sought  for  views  so  far  on  this  subject. 
As  Dr.  Stewart  headed  the  FCC  tele¬ 
graph  division  for  three  years,  he  i? 
regarded  as  especially  well  equipped 
to  direct  this  study.  The  President’s 
letter  did  not  differdntiate  between 
international  telephone^  and  cable 
radiotelegraph  communications,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  only  overseas  tele- 
'  graph  services  would  be  under  study.) 

“The  most  pressing  communications 
problem  at  this  particular  time,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  scarcity  of  radio  frequen¬ 
cies  in  relation  to  the  steadily  growing 
demand  for  frequencies  domestically, 
and  even  greater  difficulty  is  being 
encountered  internationally  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  agree  upon  allocation  of  avail- 
^  able  frequencies  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.”  (The  latter  reference  un¬ 
doubtedly  bears  upon  the  difficulties 
^hich  have  plagued  the  provisional 
frequency  board  at  Geneva.  The 
board’s  deliberations  should  be  of  out¬ 
standing  benefit  and  aid  to  the  United 
States  delegation  in  the  administrative 
radio  conference  next  September  at 
Geneva.  Then,  too,  in  domestic  fre¬ 
quency  situation,  the  board  with  its 
highly  capable  membership  and  such 
frequency  experts  in  their  own  right 

as  Dr.  DuBridge,  Dr.  JEveritt,  and  Dr. 

'  Stewart,  by  virtue  of  his  own  FCC  ex¬ 
perience,  will  be  able  to  analyze  and 
survey  the  controversies  of  broad  fre¬ 
quency  requirements.  The  latter  in¬ 
clude  the  pressing  requirements  of 
the  mobile  safety-special  radio  services 
as  contrasted  with  the  desires  of  the 
television  industry  to  gain  more  spec¬ 
trum  space.  The  board  will  be  able  to 
work  apart  from  a  political  and  pres¬ 
sure  charged  atmosphere. 

“In  fa(e  of  this  growing  shortage, 
the  problem  of  assuring  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  available  supply  of 
frequencies  among  all  claimants,  both 
governmental  and  private,  is  rapidly 
assuming  major  prominence.”  In  this 
field  the  work  and  deliberation  of 
the  27-year  old  IRAC  is  certain  to  be 
surveyed  by  the  communications  policy 
board  with  complete  impartiality  and 
recognition  of  its  constructive  work 
and  of  any  defects.  Two  of  the  . board 
members,  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Everitt, 
have  concrete  knowledge  of  the  I  RAC’s 
operations  and  that  will  be  most  help¬ 
ful  phase  of  this  portion  of  the  studies 
assigned  by  the  President. 

What  is  deemed  of  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  exceptional  calibre 
of  the  five  members  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  policy  board  is  that  no  member 
has  a  selfish  or  biased  interest  or  view¬ 
point,  in  the  opinion  of  close  observers. 
All  of  them  are  known  to  be  men  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  their  abilities 
and  personal  records  of  achievement 
are  most  notable. 

Following  is  the  text  in  part  of  the 
portions  of  the  President’s  executive 
order  on  Feb.  17  establishing  the  com¬ 
munications  policy  board: 

“1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  board 
to  be  known  as  the  President’s  Com¬ 
munications  Policy  Board  which  shall 
be  composed  of  a  chairman  and  four 
other  members  to  be  designated  by 
the  President. 

“2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
board  to  study  the  present  and  poten¬ 
tial  use  of  radio  and  wire  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  by  governmental  and 
non-governmental  agencies  and  to 
make  and  present  to  the  President 
evaluations  and  recommendations  in 
ri  the  national  interest  concerning  (a) 
policies  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
radio  frequencies  by  governmental  and 
non-governmental  users  and  alternative 
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administrative  arrangements  in  the 
federal  government  for  the  sound 
effectuation  of  such  policies,  (b)  poli¬ 
cies  with  respect  to  international  radio 
and  wire  communications,  (c)  the 
relationship  of  government  communi¬ 
cations  to  non-government  communica¬ 
tions,  and  (d)  such  related  policy 
matters  as  the  board  may  determine. 

“3.  The  board  is  authorized  to  hear 
and  consult  with  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  federal  government  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subject  under  study 
by  the  board.  All  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  board  in  its  work 


FCC  Report 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


The  amateur  radio  service  showed  the  largest  total  of  transmitters  of  all  the 
non-broadcast  services,  with  81,675.  Citizens’  radio  now  has  an  estimated  300 
mobile  units  in  service,  the  tally  showed. 


The  FCC’s  tallies  of  the  various 

services  were  as 

follows : 

Land  or 

Portable  or 

Total 

Safety  and  special  services: 

fixed  stations 

mobile  units 

transmitters 

Aircraft  . 

23,723 

23,723 

Aviation  ground  . 

.  1,987 

4,314 

6,301 

Total  aeronautical  services  . 

.  1,987 

28,037 

30,024 

Police  . 

.  3,425 

47,327 

50,752 

Fire  . 

.  174 

3,118 

3,292 

Forestry  . 

.  493 

7,774 

8,267 

Highway  maintenance  . 

.  139 

682 

821 

Special  emergency  . 

.  70 

221 

291 

Total  public  safety  services  . 

.  4,301 

59,122 

63,423 

Ship  . 

.  — 

18,140 

18,140 

Coastal  and  marine  relay  . 

.  425 

— 

425 

Radar  . . . 

.  — 

863 

863 

Other  marine  . 

.  18 

167 

185 

Total  marine  services  . 

.  433 

19,170 

19,613 

Railroad  . 

.  213 

2,388 

2,601 

Transit  utility  . . 

.  <42 

1,108 

1,105 

Buses  and  trucks  . . . 

.  7 

304 

311 

Taxicabs  . 

.  2,497 

47,974 

50,471 

Total  land  transportation  . 

.  2,759 

51,774 

54,533 

Power  radio  service  . 

.  1,925 

23,248 

25,173 

Petroleum  . 

.  370 

5,474 

’  5,844 

Forest  products  . . 

.  80 

874 

954 

Relay  press . 

.  6 

60 

66 

Motion  picture . 

2 

103 

105 

Low-power  industrial  . 

.  — 

37 

37 

Special  industrial  . 

.  157 

1,787 

1,944 

Provisional  and  experimental  . 

.  225 

2,025 

2,250 

Total  industrial  services  . 

.  2,765 

33,608 

36,373 

Experimental,  Class  1  . 

.  179 

2,078 

2,257 

Experimental,  Class  2  (misc.)  .. 

.  195 

2,484 

2,679 

Total  experimental  . 

.  374 

4,562 

4,936 

Citizens  . 

— 

300 

300 

Amateur  . . . 

. f  «f,675 

— 

81,675 

Total  civilian  radio  service.... 

.  81,675 

300 

81,975 

Total  safety  and  special . 

.  94,304 

196,573 

290,877 

Domestic  public  land  mobile  service .  369 

— 

369 

Base . 

.  369 

— 

369 

Auxiliary  test  . . 

.  154 

— 

154 

Control  . 

.  9 

— 

9 

Mobile  . 

.  — 

23,602 

23,602 

Total  . 

.  532 

23,602 

24,134 

and  to  furnish  the  board  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  may  require  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  duties.  The  board  shall 
protect  the  security  of  any  classified 
information  submitted  to  it.” 

(The  remaining  two  paragraphs  of 
the  Executive  Order  dealt  with  funds 
for  the  board,  to  be  paid  from  the 
President’s  emergency  fund.  The  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  paid  per  diem  and  ex¬ 
penses.) 

Partial  Text  Of  Letter  To  Dr,  Stew¬ 
art;  The  text  of  the  letter  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  Dr.  Stewart  follows,  in  part: 

“Communications  services  represent 
a  vital  resource  in  our  modern  society. 

{Continued  on  page  58,  col.  1) 
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NEWS 

Intercity  Video  Net  Expands 

Seventeen  further  cities  will  be  added 
to  the  Bell  System’s  intercity  tele¬ 
vision  network  bv  the  end  of  1950,  in¬ 
creasing  the  TV  network  to  nearly 
15,000  channel  miles,  a  summary  of  the 
plans  and  progress  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  long  lines 
department  discloses. 

Long  lines  reported  that  31  radio  re¬ 
lay  stations  have  been  erected  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  now  is  being  installed.  After 
thorough  testing,  the  service  will  begin 
in  September.  By  October,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated,  the  Chicago-Des  Moines  radio  re¬ 
lay  chain  will  be  in  service.  West  of 
Omaha,  it  was  added,  sites  for  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  optioned  as  far  as 
Denver,  and  construction  will  begin 
later  this  year.  Service  over  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be  launched  in  May, 
1951. 

Additional  radio  relay  construction 
this  year  will  add  links  between  New 
York  and  Washington  and  hetween- 
Richmond  and  Norfolk.  The  New  York- 
Washington  service  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  April,  and  the  Richmond-Nor- 
folk  link  in  July. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  42  cities  will  be  connected  to 
the  Bell  System  network,  of  which  40 
now  have  stations  on  the  air.  The 
points  to  be  added  this  year  are 
Memphis,  Norfolk,  Johnstown,  Greens¬ 
boro,  Charlotte,  Jacksonville.  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
Davenport,  Rock  Island,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  and 
Ames,  la.  Des  Moines  does  not  have 
a  TV  station  on  the  air  at  present. 
Memphis  is  expected  to  be  linked  by 
March  1. 

On  the  west  coast,  two  northbound 
Bell  System  radio  relay  channels  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
will  go  into  service  this  spring. 

In  the  extension  of  TV  service  to  a 
number  of  Southern  cities,  coaxial  cable 
will  be  used.  Existing  cable  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Jacksonville,  and  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  Atlanta  and  Birmingham, 
will  be  equipped  for  television.  By 
October,  the  three  midwest  coaxial 
cable  routes  will  be  equipped  for 
TV,  including  the  Des  Moines-Minne- 
apolis  cable,  already  in  service  for  tele¬ 
phone  purposes.  Construction  of  the 
Indianapolis-Louisville  cable.  The  new 
cable,  of  course,  also  will  provide  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

In  Texas,  construction  is  expected  to 
begin  this  fall  on  a  coaxial  cable  be¬ 
tween  Dallas  and  Houston. 

SC  &  AF  Larger  Bid  Awards 

The  Machlett  Laboratories  of  Spring- 
dale,  C(>nn.,  received  a  $202,675  pro¬ 
curement  contract  from  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  General  Cable  Corp.,  ob¬ 
tained  a  $138,378  procurement  award 
for  cross-connecting  insulated  wire  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  February. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S.  Air 


Stratovision  In 
New  Yorker  Story 

The  Stratovision  airplane  (television 
broadcasting  from  the  stratosphere)  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Westinghouse  Corporation 
and  described  in  a  Signals  article  May- 
June  1948  is  featured  in  an  humorous 
futuristic  story  in  the  New  Yorker's 
anniversary  issue  dated  February  25th. 

The  author,  E.  B.  White,  whack¬ 
ing  away  at  present  day  scientific  and 
socialistic  trends,  projects  the  reader 
into  a  future  period  undefined  as  to 
time  except  for  such  indications  as 
might  be  taken  from  developments  like 
dairy  cows  no  longer  being  bred  na¬ 
turally,  giving  milk  in  a  steady  stream 
around  the  clock;  pollination  being  ef¬ 
fected  with  chemicals,  bees  having  be¬ 
come  extinct;  and  the  relater  of  the 
story  receiving  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  salary  of  which  two 
hundred  and  ten  is  withheld,  still  leav¬ 
ing  an  adequate  balance  since  govern¬ 
ment  social  benefits  provide  almost  all 
of  an  individual’s  needs.  The  Army  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  space  plat¬ 
form  six  hundred  miles  up  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  aboard  the  platform  are  well 
supplied  with  the  “New  Weapon” — ^^a 
destructive  device  which  has  made  the 
H-bomb  obsolete. 

The  Stratovision  plane,  called  “Strat- 
ovideo”  in  the  story,  is  required  for 
television  broadcasting  because  insects 
called  “earwigs”  through  their  habit 
of  eating  into  coaxial  cables  had  caused 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the 
coaxial. 


Force  disclosed  that,  among  the  larger 
procurement  contracts  during  January. 
General  Electric  is  to  produce  $100,000 
worth  of  electronic  component  parts 
and  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
was  awarded  a  $248,250  procurement 
action  for  services  and  production  de¬ 
velopment  on  vacuum  tubes. 

Added  Frequencies  Granted 

License  authority  for  the  use  of  addi¬ 
tional  frequencies  was  granted  two  in¬ 
ternational  telegraph  carriers  by  the 
FCC  February  15. 

Press  Wireless  was  given  a  license 
modification  to  add  the  frequencies 
11457.5,  13118.7,  13837.5,  13842.5,  and 
15827.5  kilocycles  at  its  Hicksville. 
N.  Y.  station.  RCA  Communications 
was  granted  six  months’  special  tempo¬ 
rary  authority  to  use  7717.5  and  20180 
kc. 

Arctic  Radar  Defense  Holds 
Difficulties  Says  Baldwin 

The  difficulties  of  radar  defense  in 
the  Alaska- Yukon  area,  due  to  the 
mountainous  terrain,  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  first  combined  United  States- 
Canadian  Arctic  maneuvers,  “Exercise 
Sweet  briar,”  news  dispatches  disclose. 
It  would  be  completely  impossible  to 
provide  in  the  northland  a  radar  screen 
that  could  detect  the  approach  of  all 
enemy  bombers,  and  it  would  be  a 


tremendous  economic  expenditure  to 
attempt  to  establish  such  a  radar  net. 
work,  according  to  New  York  Times 
military  editor  Hanson  Baldwin. 

Mobile  early  warning  and  search  ra- 
dars  are  being  used  in  “Exercise  Sweet- 
briar.”  But  it  is  felt  that  the  best  air 
warning  defense  can  do  would  be  to 
protect  important  airfields,  centers  of 
population  and  factory  installations, 
and  tests  are  being  staged  on  the  use  of 
defending  jet  fighters  through  radar 
warnings. 

FCC's  Webster  and  Sterling 
Receive  Marconi  Awards 

In  recognition  of  the  lifetime  each 
has  spent  in  outstanding  service  in  the 
radio  art,  FCC  Commissioners  E.  M. 
Webster  and  George  Sterling  were 
awarded  Marconi  Memorial  Medals  by 
the  Veteran  Wireless  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  City  February  2Sth. 
President  William  J.  McGonigle  of  the 
association  extended  the  invitations  to 
the  two  FCC  commissioners. 

An  AFCA  member,  and  a  familiar 
figure  to  several  of  the  AFCA  chap¬ 
ters  because  of  his  talks  at  chapter 
meetings  Commissioner  Webster  is  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  authorities  in 
the  safety  and  special  services  and 
marine  communications  field.  He  has 
been  active  in  communications  since  the 
early  days  of  his  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  following  his  graduation 
from  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in 
1912.  He  joined  the  FCC  in  1938,  and 
became  assistant  chief  engineer  before 
returning  to  active  Coast  Guard  service 
in  World  War  II  as  Chief  of  Com¬ 
munications.  After  serving  as  director 
of  telecommunications  for  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Shipping,  he 
became  an  FCC  member  in  March. 
1947.  and  was  confirmed  last  year  for 
a  full  seven-year  term. 

REA  Appointment 

In  the  first  appointment  of  what  are 
expected  to  be  the  top-drawer  posts  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  telephone  activities — the  assistant 
chiefs  of  the  four  REA  divisions — Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Lynn,  a  career  government 
electrical  engineer,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  the  engineering  division 
with  principal  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  of  rural  telephone 
plant. 

Mr.  Lynn,  a  1933  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University,  has  been  regional  con¬ 
struction  engineer  for  the  REA  dis¬ 
trict  comprising  Missouri,  Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  REA  in  1936,  he  served  as  an 
engineer  with  the  Civil  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  and  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

Senate  Appropriations  Hearing 

Meanwhile,  REA  went  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  sub¬ 
committee  in  support  of  its  funds  re¬ 
quest  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  request  for  $50  millions  for 
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One  finger  .works  all  this 
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Twirl  your  Bell  telephone  dial  and  a  maze 
of  apparatus  like  this  goes  into  action  in 
the  central  office  —  puts  your  call  through 
quickly,  surely. 

Making  and  installing  such  complex  apparatus 
— as  well  as  producing  telephones,  cables  and 
thousands  of  other  kinds  of  equipment  used 
in  your  service  —  is  Western  Electric’s  job  as 
manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System.  For  68 
years,  we’ve  made  good  equipment  that  serves 
long  and  faithfully — with  a  minimum  of  upkeep. 


It  makes  possible  the  familiar  miracle  of  clear, 
dependable,  low  cost  telephone  service  —  the 
kind  you  want  and  get. 


O  As  members  of  the  Bell  System,  Western 
Electric  people  who  make  telephone  equipment 
work  toward  the  same  goal  as  Bell  Laboratories 
scientists  who  design  it  and  Bell  Telephone 
company  people  who  operate  it.  Our  common 
goal  is  the  finest  service  for  you  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 
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rural  telephone  loans.  Under  the  omni¬ 
bus  appropriations  procedure  this  year, 
the  Senate  subcommittees  are  going 
Niihead  with  hearings,  so  that  they  can 
Segin  marking  up  the  overall  funds 
measure  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  as 
soon  as  it  passes  the  House.  The  REA 
already  has  had  its  hearing  before 
the  House  group.  Heretofore,  Senate 
hearings  were  not  held  until  after 
House  passage  of  the  various  separate 
appropriations  bills.  , 

It  is  thought  that  the  224  loan  ap¬ 
plications  received  by  the  REA  are 
for  a  total  amount  coming  close  to 
the  $25  million  authorized  for  the  loans 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  20.  The  first  144  applications 
were  for  a  total  of  about  $13  million, 
it*  is  understood. 

REA  sources  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  total  amount  applied  for  actu¬ 
ally  means  little,  since  the  funds  actu¬ 
ally  authorized  vary  widely  from  the 
amount  intially  sought  after  engineer¬ 
ing  work  is  done  and  the  REA  forces 
survey  the  situation.  Of  course,  other 
major  considerations  would  be  the  rate 
schedule  of  the  borrower  and  the  loan 
security,  as  measured  by  the  applicant’s 
present  and  expected  future  ability  to 
repay  the  money. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  first  REA 
rural  telephone  loan  is  imminent.  It 
was  understood  that  REA  processing  of 
the  first  loan  is  virtually  completed,  and 
the  actual  issuance  of  the  loan  may 
come,  probably  in  a  ceremony  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  the  immediate  future. 

Meanwhile,  REA  sources  said  that 
while  the  agency  is  always  interested  in 
keeping  equipment  prices  as  low  as 
possible — with  the  obvious  advantages 
both  to  the  borrower  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  lending  agency — it  is  felt 
at  this  early  stage  that  there  is  less 
room  for  driving  down  equipment  costs 
in  the  rural  telephone  field  than  there 
was  in  rural  electrification.  In  the 
electrification  program,  it  was  pointed 
out,  power  companies  were  accustomed 
only  to  heavy  pole-line  construction  and 
REA  developed  means  of  lighter  con¬ 
struction  with  attendant  savings.  The 
telephone  service,  it  is  pointed  out,  and 
opportunities  to  reduce  equipment  costs 
are  probably  much  fewer  in  number. 
The  only  specific  cost  item  which  has 
been  seriously  viewed  in  the  agency  to 
date,  it  is  felt,  is  that  of  carrier  equip¬ 
ment,  which  at  present  cost  is  not  felt 
to  lend  itself  widely  to  rural  telephone 
expansion. 

FCC  Common  Carrier  Bureau 

As  the  first  step  in  the  projected 
four-bureau  reorganization  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  along 
functional  lines,  the  FCC  announced 
March  9  that  all  common  carrier  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  integrated  under  a 
newly-established  Common  Carrier  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  begin  operations  April  3. 

The  FCC  announced  March  10  that 
Harold  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  General 


Bell  Labs  Deaths 

Jansky 

Karl  G.  Jansky,  who  was  world  fam¬ 
ous  for  his  discovery  in  the  1930’s  of 
radio  waves  emanating  from  interstellar^ 
space  and  had  been  a  research  engineer 
with  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
since  1^2^.  died  in  a  Red  Bank,  N.  J.. 
hospital  February  14  at  the  age  of  44. 
He  was. serving  at  the  time  of  his  death 
as  a  research  engineer  at  the  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories  experimental  station  at  Holm- 
del.  N.  J. 

Mr.  Jansky  was  an  expert  on  radio 
transmission  and  particularlv  on  at¬ 
mospheric  and  other  forms  of  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  had  headed  the  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  development  of  special  recorders 
and  directional  antennas. 

Jehle 

Arthur  O.  Jehle,  Controller  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  who 
would  have  observed  his  40th  vear  with 
the  Bell  System  in  May,  died  February 
11  in  a  New  York  hospital  at  the  age  of 
55  as  a  result  of  complications  follow¬ 
ing  a  fractured  skull  received  in  a  fall. 

After  studying  accounting  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Universitv,  he  joined  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  in  1910  as  a  record  clerk.  Ifi 
1921  he  was  put  in  charge  of  account¬ 
ing  and  cost  methods  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department  of  Western  Electric, 
which  was  later  transferred  to  the  Bell 
Laboratories  in  1925.  He  rose  through 
other  posts  to  become  chief  auditor  and 
chief  accountant  of  that  department. 
In  1942  he  was  appointed  general  aud¬ 
itor  of  the  laboratories,  and  in  1945 
was  named  controller. 


Counsel  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
common  carrier  legal  activities,  will 
be  the  Chief  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau.  At  the  same  time,  the  FCC 
designated  Curtis  B.  Plummer,  who 
has  headed  the  Commission’s  televis¬ 
ion  engineering  activities,  to  the  long- 
vacant  post  of  Chief  Engineer,  with 
John  A.  Willoughby,  who  has  been 
Acting  Chief  Engineer,  named  Assis¬ 
tant  Chief  Engineer  in  the  newly-formed 
Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer.  Under 
the  new  organization,  the  former  law, 
engineering,  and  accounting  bureaus 
were  abolished,  and  offices  of  the  Chief 
Accountant,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  were  established,  with  no 
common  carrier  functions  except  advis¬ 
ing  the  FCC  on  policy  and  work  on 
matters  which  involve  other  services  as 
well  as  common  carrier. 

The  new  bureau  will  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  divisions:  Telephone,  to  handle 
matters  relating  to  the  services  of  the 
Bell  System  and  Independent  telephone 
companies,  including  teletypewriter  ex¬ 
change  and  telegraph  services,  and  in¬ 
ternational  domestic  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  but  not  including  any  common 
carrier  radio  application,  all  of  which 
would  come  under  the  Telephone  Divi¬ 
sion  ;  International,  to  handle  all  in¬ 
ternational  telephone  and  telegraph 
matters  except  international  telephone 
rates;  and  Statistics,  to  collect  sta¬ 


tistical  data,  publish  reports,  and  co. 
ordinate  recommendations  for  change 
in  reports. 

Bransford  W.E.  Director 

Joseph  R.  Bransford,  financial  and 
personnel  relations  vice  president  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  company  Feb.  16  to  fill 
the  vacancy  of  George  L.  Best,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  vice  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. 


I.R.E.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

delivered  before  full  gatherings  of  the 
IRE  by  Dr.  Ralph  Bown  of  the  Bell' 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Maj.  Gen.  F. 
L.  Ankenbrandt,  Director  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt,  who 
headed  up  the  work  leading  to  the 
British  radar  “screen”  for  World  War 
II  and  who  is  a  new  vice  president 
of  the  IRE. 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  of 
U.S.  and  state  government  agencies 
manufacturers,  engineering  concerns, 
and  radio  users  who  attended  the  con¬ 
vention,  participating  also  in  the  IRE 
proceedings  were  delegates  from  about 
30  foreign  countries. 

Leading  an  FCC  contingent  at  the 
IRE  convention  were  Commissioners 
Frieda  B.  Hennock,  E.  M.  Webster 
and  George  E.  Sterling  and  Acting 
Chief  Engineer  John  S.  Willoughby. 

36  speical  technical  meetings  were 
held  and  169  papers  were  presented 
on  topics  ranging  from  theory  to  the 
finished  products  in  radio-communica¬ 
tions,  broadcasting,  television,  compu¬ 
ting  machines,  sound  recording  circuit 
theory,  ultra-high  frequency  transmitter 
and  receiver  design  and  operation  and 
some  delving  into  the  world  of  nucle¬ 
onics. 

Exhibits  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
— topping  previous  IRE  shows — ranged 
froiti  complete  communications,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  plus  develop¬ 
ments  in  allied  fields,  to  the  smallest 
components  in  ordinary  home  radio 
sets. 

Accent  at  the  convention  was  on 
microwave  transmission  and  television, 
highlighted  with  regard  to  the  former 
by  developments  shown  by  the  military 
services  and  the  latter  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  DuMont  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  and  Color  Television, 
Inc. 

Dr.  Bown,  in  his  address  which  fea¬ 
tured  the  opening  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  stressed  the  development  of 
television,  and  pointed  to  TV  to  become 
far  more  than  an  entertainment  medi- 
'  um.  Dr.  Bown  brought  out  that  each 
noteworthy  development  in  communica¬ 
tions  has  come  in  roughly  ',25-year 
periods  through  the  past  century  and 
that  from  now  until  1975,  with  regard 
to  television,  “radio  and  communica¬ 
tions  engineers  must  lead  in  finding 
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DOUBLE 


Be  doubly  sure  of  uniform  relay  performance  under  any  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  by  specifying  Automatic  Electric  hermetically 
sealed  relays.  Then  you’ll  be  sure  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
relay. 

These  relays  are  sealed  in  metal  containers  with  a  controlled,  ideal 
atmosphere  *'built-in.”  The  harmful  efiFects  of  moisture,  ice,  dust, 
fungi,  acid,  salt  or  varying  air  pressure  can’t  touch  them.  Neither 
can  human  hands — they’re  tamper-proof. 

That’s  why  you’ll  want  to  know  that  the  relays  sealed  in  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  dependable.  If  they’re  Automatic  Electric  relays  you’ll 
be  sure,  for  they  are  subjected  to  exacting  tests  and  inspections 
unmatched  in  the  industry.  Into  each  relay  goes  over  fifty  years 
of  experience  in  relay  designing,  manufacturing  and  using.  For 
our  use  and  yours,  they’re  built  for  precise  control  and  consistent 
performance. 

Get  this  double  protection  —  for  the  relay  and  for  yourself  —  by 
specifying  Automatic  Electric  relays  for  all  hermetically  sealed 
applications. 


Hermetically  sealed  relays  manufactured  by 
Automatic  Electric  are  at  work  today  in  many 
applications  where  special  protection  and  de> 
pcndability  are  of  prime  importance.  In  the 
armed  services  they’ve  overcome  varying  air 
pressures  and  condensation  problems  normal* 
ly  found  in  aircraft:  in  tanks  and  other  mili* 
tary  vehicles  they  withstand  grit,  fungi  and 
sand:  in  naval  installations  and  aboard  ship 
they’re  proof  against  salt  air,  fungi  and  dust. 


Makers  of  Telephone,  Signaling  and  Communication  Apparatus 
Electrical  Engineers,  Designers  and  Consultants 

Distributors  in  U.  S.  and  Possessions:  Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corporation 
Export  Distributors:  International  Automatic  Electric  Corporation 
1033  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  7,  U.  S.  A. 
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complete  line  contains  relays  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  problem.  These  include 
the  new  Class  "B”,  the  much>copied  Class 
"A”,  the  lightweight  Class  "Z”,  and  the 
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out  what  the  future  holds  for  it.”  The 
Bell  Laboratories  scientist  saw  in  tele¬ 
vision  a  “private  servant  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  way  his  automobile 
and  his  telephone  serve  him  to  do  what 
he  wants  when  he  wants  to  do  it”  and 
he  posed  as  “a  good  nut  for  you  to 
crack”  the  “little  matter  of  trans¬ 
oceanic  television.” 

Dr.  Bown  saw  the  possibility  in  the 
next  25  years  of  the  development  of 
transoceanic  television  which  could  be 
tied  in  with  international  telephone 
communications — the  caller  could  then 
be  sure  of  the  identification  of  the 
person  he  was  calling. 

Dr.  Bown  emphasized  that  radio 
engineers  have  now  developed  their 
art  in  frequencies  so  high  that  they 
are  destroyed  by  absorption  and  de¬ 
flection  in  the  atmosphere  and  are 
scattered  by  rain  and  snow  with  the 
result  that  “We  will  need  to  give  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  conservation  and 
economy  in  our  use  of  frequency  space.” 

However,  he  said,  “we  do  not  need 
to  go  higher  (in  the  frequency  range) 
to  have  enormous  room  for  progress 
since  the  opportunity  to  expand  our 
technology  into  full  usage  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  ranges  already  available  is  per¬ 
fectly  tremendous.” 

Ankenbrandt  Sees  Reserve  Potential 

General  Ankenbrandt  looked  to  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  IRE  to  provide 
the  “real  reserves”  for  the  military 
services,  stressing  the  ready  adapta¬ 
bility  of  radio  engineers  taken  out  of 
•  civilian  life  to  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force  during  the  war  and  emphasizing 
his  point  by  detailing  the  steps  taken 
in  the  establishment  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  links  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
the  Marianas  Islands  in  the  Pacific — 
a  distance  of  ab^ut  9000  miles — under 
some  conditions  which,  as  he  said, 
could  have  been  overcome  only  by  the 
“remarkable  ingenuity”  shown  by  his 
engineering  group,  many  of  whom  had 
only  previously  been  converted  from 
mufti  to  uniform. 

Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt  delivered  a 
highly  entertaining  talk  at  the  March 
7  President’s  luncheon — at  which  Ray¬ 
mond  Guy,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
Manager  of  Radio  and  Allocation  En¬ 
gineering  took  over  the  gavel  as  the 
new  head  of  the  IRE  to  succeed  Stuart 
L.  Bailey — in  which  he  related  a  num¬ 
ber  of  off-record  stories  concerning  his 
associations  with  Winston  Churchill, 
at  the  time  the  British  radar  net  was 
being  established,  but  the  English 
scientist’s  discussion  carried  the  serious 
undertone  that  only  the  unfettered  en¬ 
gineers  can  produce  his  country’s  most 
essential  needs  in  time  of  emergency. 

Proving  of  outstanding  interest  at  the 
IRE  convention  were  the  papers  de¬ 
livered  at  the  four-day  sessions  by  mili¬ 
tary  communications  and  radio  experts 
and  their  latest  developments  in  such 
fields  as  radio-teleprinter,  radiotele¬ 
phone  and  miniature  electronic  circuits. 


On  Wednesday,  March  8,  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  with  Harold  B. 
Richmond,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  General  Radio  Co.,  as  principal 
speaker  and  at  which  the  annual 
awards  for  merit  in  the  radio-electronics 
field  were  presented.  These  awards  in¬ 
cluded  the  1950  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Professor  Frederick  E.  Terman,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  the  Browder  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  Memorial  Prize  to  Joseph  F.  Hull 
and  Arthur  W.  Randalls  of  the  Signal 
Corps  civilian  staff ;  the  Editor’s  Award 
to  E.  J.  Barlo'w  of  the  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope  Co.  Research  Laboratories;  the 
Moris  Liebmann  Memorial  Prize  to 
Otto  H.  Schade,  research  engineer  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Vic¬ 
tor  Division,  and  the.  Harry  Diamond 
Memorial  Award  to  Andrew  V.  Haeff, 
consultant  with  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory.  Thirty  fellowship  awards 
of  the  IRE  were  also  given  at  the 
dinner. 

The  IRE  proceedings  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  also  produced  the  activation  of 
the  Institute’s  Professional  Group  of 
Vehicular  Communications  (previously 
formed  as  the  Vehicular  and  Railroad 
Communications  Group)  with  A.  B. 
Buchanan,  Supervisor  of  the  Radio 
Section  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  W. 
A.  Shipman,  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
United  Fuel  Gas  Co.  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  George  J.  Maki,  Senior 
Communications  Engineer,  State  of 
California  Division  of  Communications, 
leading  in  a  discussion  on  purposes  of 
the  new  organization.  It  is  expected 
that  the  group  will  spearhead  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  bring  into  the 
IRE  more  engineers  in  the  mobile  radio 
field  to  further  the  standards  for  the 
various  Safety  and  Special  Services. 
Mr.  Maki  will  undertake  the  formation 
of  a  division  of  the  IRE  Vehicular 
Communications  group  in  California 
under  plans  made  at  a  special  meeting 
at  the  IRE  convention. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
members  of  the  Vehicular  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  others  in  the  organization 


to  spearhead  its  movement  include  R. 
C.  Stinson  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
Detroit;  E.  H.  1.  Lee  of  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.,  Dr.  Daniel  E.  N()l)le, 
Motorola  Inc.  Vice  President;  F.  T. 
Budelman,  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Link  Radio  Corp.:  C. 
N.  Kimball,  engineer  for  the  Bendix 
Radio  Division,  Detroit ;  E.  C.  Den- 
staedt,  Detroit  Police  Department;  R. 
C.  Wepler,  mobile  telephone  engineer 
of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
and  H.  A.  Penhollow,  radio  engineer 
for  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 


AIR  FORCE 


Sub-miniature  Tube  v 

In  what  is  hoped  to  be  a  major  an 
swer  to  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
weight  and  size  of  its  airborne  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces’ 
Air  Materiel  Command  announced  at 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Dayton,  0.,  that 
it  is  developing  a  “Tom  Thumb’’  syn 
thetic  radio  tube,  about  the  size  of  a 
match  head. 

Called  a  “fieldistor,”  the  sub-minia 
ture  tube,  which  is  about  l/90th  the 
size  of  the  present  day  tube,  is  now  in 
the  early  stage  of  development  at  the 
Air  Materiel  Command’s  Components 
and  Systems  Laboratory.  Colonel  Dug 
gar.  Components  and  Systems  Labora 
tory  Chief,  emphasized  that  the  “field 
istor”  is  still  in  the  process  of  develop 
ment  and  about  250  have  been  made,  by 
hand,  at  present.  The  new  tube  offers 
tremendous  advantages  from  a  weight 
and  space  standpoint — an  all  important 
factor  in  aircraft  equipment.  In  appear 
ance,  it  resembles  the  end  of  an  eye 
dropper,  and  ten  of  them  could  be  car 
ried  in  an  ordinary  thimble. 

There  is  possible  adaptation  of  the 
small  tube  to  civilian  usage  in  such 
items  as  radio,  television,  hearing  aids, 
fire  and  burglar  alarms,  thermostats, 
etc.  But  Colonel  Duggar  said  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  see  any  of  the  new 
devices  in  civilian  items  for  some  time. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  tube  is  still 
a  bit  too  noisy  and  the  cost  in  hand  pro 
duction  is  too  high,  but  with  mass  pro 
duction  methods  the  cost  could  come 
down  to  a  reasonable  price. 

The  small  size  and  structure  of  the 
“fieldistors”  will  also  enable  them  to 
withstand  better  engine  vibration,  gun 
fire  and  landing  shock,  which  literally 
shakes  the  life  out  of  the  conventional 
tube.  Since  modern  aircraft  uses  him 
dreds  of  tubes  in  its  radio  and  elec 
tronic  and  radar  equipment,  the  space 
and  weight  saved  by  the  “Tom  Thumb” 
devices  means  longer  aircraft  ranges  at 
reduced  operating  cost.  Another  big 
advantage  of  the  new  tube  is  that  it 
uses  so  little  current  that  most  batterie? 
can  be  eliminated  and  only  one  small 
battery  used. 
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New  stainless  steel  clamps  for  plug-in  units  subject  to  vibration. 
Materials  and  finishes  comply  with  Armed  Forces  specifications 
Recommended  for  use  in  military  electronic  equipment. 
Write  for  circular  covering  complete  line  of  Top  Hat  Retainers. 
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General  Ankenbrandt  also  stressed  the  close  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  on  the  electronics  aids  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  coordination  with  the  Navy  on  the  UHF  conversion.  He  added  that 
“under  the  leadership  of  the  joint  communications-electronics  committee” 
(headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  H.  M.  McClelland)  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  standardizing  the  procurement  of  a  single  airborne  radio  set  and  of 
operational  requirements  and  this  has  resulted  in  competition  between  two  manu¬ 
facturers  with  a  material  decrease  in  prices.  The  electronic  equipment  in 
“cocooned”  B-29s  will  probably  remain  serviceable,  he  noted. 

Seven  electronics  programs  are  included  in  the  $115  million  funds  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  Air.  Force  electronics  equipment  and  communications  material  for 
the  1951  fiscal  year,  Maj.  Gen.  F.  L.  Ankenbrandt,  director  of  communications 
of  the  Air  Force,  told  the  House  Defense  Department  appropriations  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  hearings  which  were  released  March  3. 

Most  of  the  present  ground  electronics  equipment  now  in  use  is  wartime  stock, 
generally  outmoded  or  obsolescent.  General  Ankenbrandt  emphasized,  and  these 
equipments  “are  now  approaching  the  end  of  their  useful  life  due  to  wear  and 
tear,  resulting  in  extremely  high  maintenance  costs  and  very  unreliable  service.” 

Stating  that  the  Air  Force  is  purchasing  specialized  items  of  equipment, 
generally  used  only  by  the  Air  Force,  under  its  five  to  seven-year  modernization 
program.  General  Ankenbrandt  stated  that  “replacement  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  is  required  as  soon  as  possible  to  permit  the  aerial  combat  forces  to 
operate  effectively  wherever  required  by  their  global  mission”  and  this  will 
capitalize  on  the  tremendous  advances  made  in  the  electronics  art  during  and 
since  World  War  II. 

He  emphasized  that  “without  the  latest  and  most  effective  radio  and  radar 
equipments,”  the  new  aircraft  of  the  very  latest  types  with  higher  speeds  and 
longer  range  capabilities  under  current  procurement  to  provide  an  efficient  and 
effective  first-line-of-defense  force  “will  be  unable  to  perform  its  mission  properly.” 

Major  programs  as  outlined  by  the  Air  Force  Director  of  Communications 
were  for  UHF  conversion — the  third  increment  of  a  five-year  program — $28,171,- 
685,  for  USAF  global  communications,  $2,385,823  to  complete  the  basic  equipment 
requirements  for  the  Air  Force  world  wide  communication  system,  with  the 
next  two  increments  of  the  five  year  program  to  be  smaller  and  devoted  principally 
to  installation  of  equipments  procured  in  previous  years;  and  for  electronic 
aids  to  navigation  and  weather  system  essential  to  an  all-weather  Air  Force, 
$23,884,687,  the  fourth  increment  of  a  seven  to  nine  year  program. 

The  last  named  includes  continuation  of  GCA  radar,  the  airport  surveillance 
radar  omni-directional  radio  range,  VHF  airborne  navigation  receiver,  low 
frequency  loran,  and  airways  point-to-point  facilities.  General  Ankenbrandt  also 
cited  the  requirement  of  $760,932  for  the  military  amateur  radio  system,  which 
he  stated  is  extremely  valuable  in  further  training  in  military  and  civilian  radio 
operational  practices  and  procedures,  and  in  creating  a  source  of  additional 
trained  radio  communications  personnel  for  military  service  in  event  of  an 


emergency. 

Maj.  S.  A.  Singer,  chief  of  the  programming  branch  of  the  director  of  Air 
Force  communications,  also  testified  on  the  justification  for  the  request  of 
$4,250,000  for  costs  of  leasing  commercial  communication  systems  by  the  Air 
Force.  These  systems  included  the  allotment  of  $1,253,760  for  the  USAF  mili¬ 
tary  flight  service  communications  system,  which  is  a  unified  network  used  by 
the  other  armed  services,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Reserves;  $934,791  for  the  Air  Force  command  communications  network,  which 
ties  together  the  commanders  of  the  various  USAF  subordinate  commands  with 
the  AF  Chief  of  Staff  and  enables  command  control  of  the  combat-ready  field 
forces;  $929,213  for  the  USAF  aircraft  control  and  warning  network,  which  is 
essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska;  and  $517,199  for  the 
USAF  weather  facsimile  map  service  network. 

The  other  items  included  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  teletype  network, 
for  which  $136,000  would  be  allotted,  and  the  USAF  weather  teletype  network 
with  $281,828.  Major  Singer  stated  that  both  the  Bell  System  and  Western 
Union  are  “fighting  to  get  the  teletype  network  business”  and  noted  that 
Western  Union  has  a  telemeter  service  for  which  there  is  a  slight  economy  for 
certain  point-to-point  installations.  He  added  that  the  Air  Force  pays  the 
rates  established  in  the  tariffs  filed  with  the  FCC. 


Both  Major  Singer  and  Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  C.  Lynch,  director  of  USAF  Head¬ 
quarters  manpower  and  organization,  stated  that  long  distance  telephone  calls 
and  telegrams  had  to  be  approved  by  superiors  before  such  services  were  used. 
General  Ankenbrandt  and  Major  Singer  in  their  testimony  emphasized  that  the 
Air  Force  worked  closely  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  on  communications  operations  over  commercial  facilities  and 
with  the  Signal  Corps  and  Navy.  % 


Personnel  Changes 

AACS  Reassignmenis 


1 


Lt.  Col.  Thomas  N.  Arnett,  from  CO 
of  the  1908th  AACS  Squadron,  the 
Pentagon,  to  the  1087th  AACS  ^  ing. 
Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

Major  Taylor  S.  Shreve,  from  Hq 
1800th  AACS  Service  Wing,  Tinker 
AFB,  Oklahoma,  to  Hq  1808th  AACS 
Wing,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Major  Junius  W.  Moore,  from  the 
1928th  AACS  Service  Squadron,  Mac- 
Dill  AFB,  Florida,  to  the  1938th  AACS 
Squadron,  Ramey  AFB,  Puerto  Rico. 

Capt.  Joseph  M.  Pagano,  from  CO  of 
1901st  AACS  Squadron,  Fairfield- 
Suisum  AFB,  California,  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  as  assistant  professor  of 
air  science  and  tactics. 


Cugliotta  to  Hq.  USAF 


Lt.  Colonel  Philip  A.  Cugliotta  wa> 
assigned  to  Hqs.  USAF  on  19  December 
1949,  as  the  electronics  representative 
in  the  Directorate  of  Procurement  and 
Engineering.  After  12  years  with  the 
Signal  Corps  in  different  capacities  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Air  Force  in 
1946.  During  the  past  year  he  attended 
classes  in  the  Air  University,  the  Air 
Command  &  Staff  School,  and  the  Air 
Communications  &  Electronics  Staff 
Officers  Course. 


NAVY 


CMC  Becomes  DNC 


Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Redman. 
USN,  has  been  redesignated  “Director. 
Naval  Communications”  in  a  Navy  title 
change  from  “Chief  of  Naval  Commu¬ 
nications.” 

The  Director,  Naval  Communicationji 
title  is  traditional  in  the  Navy  commu¬ 
nications  service,  and  it  was  in  effect 
until  1945  when  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Communications  designation  was  adopt¬ 
ed. 


Akrvy  Badio-Eleefronies  Budget 
Has  Radar  &  Sonar  Major  Items 


Radar  and  Sonar  procurement  by  the 
Navy  through  its  Electronics  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  constituted  the 
major  items  of  the  total  budget  of 
$79,906,000  asked  for  radio-electronics 
equipment  purchases  in  the  1951  fiscal 
year,  starting  next  July  1,  according 
to  testimony  before  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Defense  Subcommittee  re¬ 
leased  March  17,  while  Naval  Com¬ 
munications  with  Captain  William  B. 
Ammon,  Deputy  Chief,  presenting  the 
requirements  asked  for  $20,103, 0()0  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  which  $11,479,- 
000  is  for  operation  of  the  Navy  com¬ 
munication  system. 

The  release  by  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  presentation  by 
the  Navy  Department  concluded  the 
publication  of  hearings  by  all  three 
armed  services  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  House  Committee  to  draft  in  final 
form  the  omnibus  or  one-package  fund? 
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Engineered  to  spedEcation  in  aluminum,  brass, 
or  steel.  All  sizes,  capacities.  High  voltage  pulse  type 
connectors.  Also  rotary  shaft  seals  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  for  details. 


FOR  QUALITY 


LOOK  TO  THE 


CORPORATIONS,  INC. 


for  advanced  radar 
and  electronic  equipment 


41>E  South  Sixth  Street  Newark  7,  New  Jersey 
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REMOVABLE  CONTACTS 


Offitr  Breeze  Prec/s/on  Products 


PRESSURE-SEALED 

OR  WATER-TIGHT  CONNEaORS 


ACTUATORS: 
All  typat,  tizat. 
Complata  control 
systams  anpl- 
naarad  to  ra- 
quiramantt. 
Abova:  Landing 
gaar  actuator, 
Fairchild  Packat. 


RADIO  SHIELD¬ 
ING:  For  any 
typo  of  high  or 
low  tansion  sys- 
tam.  Now  typa 
“unit  loads"  or 
ra-wirabla  loads. 
Flaxiblashialdad 
conduit. 


"AERO-SEAL" 
Worm-Driva  Hosa 
Clamps.  Vibra¬ 
tion  proof,  uni¬ 
form  clamping, 
usa  again  and 
again.  Cadmium 
platad  or  stain- 
lass  stool. 


Save  Time,  Trouble,  Confusion 


Contact  aasily  ramovad, 
but  cannot  coma  loosa 
in  sarvica. 


BREEZE  **Monoblec 
Miniatures"  (above) 
come  in  5, 10, 15,  and 
20  contact  sizes  or 
multiples  thereof.  Ca¬ 
pacity— 10  amperes 
with  7  millivolt  drop; 
500  volts  DC  or  275 
volts  AC. 


Where  electrical  connector  requirements  are  strict,  or 
thq  job  specialized,  take  advantage  of  Breeze  expe¬ 
rience.  Breeze  has  engineered  such  advantages  as 
removable  contacts  for  panel-type  connectors.  This 
exclusive  feature  greatly  simplifies  wiring  and  main¬ 
tenance,  and  is  typical  of  advanced  Breeze  design. 


If  You  Have  a  Tough 
Connector  Problem,  Ask 

BREEZE 

FOR  THE  ANSWER  ! 


Simple  tool  (right)  removes  contacts  for  bench 
soldering.  Production  time  reduced,  close  work 
eliminated,  errors  avoided.  Contacts  simply  snap 
back  into  block. 


Contact  rotainod  socuro- 
ly  In  block  by  two  spring 
locks. 


Tubular  tool  insortod 
from  contact  sido  to  close 
springs. 
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measure  for  the  entire  government.  The 
latter  bill  is  slated  to  reach  the  House 
floor  during  the  last  week  in  March 
and  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  understood  to  have  cut  the 
budget  of  the  government  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  President  Truman  by  4 
per  cent  or  $1,213,000,000  and  the 
funds  for  the  three  Armed  Services 
from  $13,028,000,000  to  $12,839,000,000. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ]\Iathews  and 
Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  in  their  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  warned 
that  the  President’s  1951  military  “econ¬ 
omy”  budget  of  $13,028,000,000  will 
reduce  naval  aviation,  anti-submarine 
and  other  forces  below  an  “adequate 
defense”  level  to  maintain  them  in 
“first-line  condition”  as  well  as  not 
giving  the  Navy  completely  adequate 
means  to  combat  a  submarine  threat. 

The  radio-electronics  procurement 
program  of  the  BuShips  Electronics 
Division  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$25,350,Q00  for  radar,  an  increase  of 
$17,897,000  over  the  funds  for  that 
equipment  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  of  $24,693,200  for  sonar 
which  is  $18,285,150  more  than  was 
allotted  during  the  current  year.  Other 
major  items  of  procurement  requested 
in  the  1951  fiscal  year  program  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  as  outlined  by  its 
chief.  Rear  Admiral  David  H.  Clark, 
were:  Radio  equipment,  $4,402,300; 
Electronic  countermeasures  units,  $3,- 
006,000  which  was  an  increase  of  $2,- 
449,550  above  this  year’s  allotment ; 
electronic  tubes,  $6,095,100;  electronic 
maintenance  parts,  $8,838,000;  radiac, 
$1,703,800,  a  decrease  of  $300,300  un¬ 
der  this  years  funds;  test  equipment 
$2,039,900;  and  engineering  services, 
$3,060,000.  Another  sum  for  electronic 
apparatus  for  Naval  Reserve  was  also 
sought,  amounting  to  $2.2  million. 

Admiral  Clark  emphasized  that  the 
new  electronic  procurement  plan  is 
considered  “mandatory”  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson  for  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  air  defense  programs. 
Equipment  of  the  highest  classification 
and  of  modern  design  is  needed,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  determined, 
according  to  Admiral  Clark,  to  have  the 
Navy’s  Fleet  meet  the  operational 
standards  basically  essential  to  national 
security.  The  equipment  now  in  use. 
Admiral  Clark  stressed,  “is  so  obsolete 
technologically  that  it  is  of  no  value 
in  the  military  assistance  program.” 

In  the  aircraft  modernization  proj¬ 
ects  of  Naval  Aviation,  Rear  Admiral 
Alfred  M-  Pride,  Chief  of  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  brought  out 
that'  the  fund  of  $26,650,000  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  was  for  procurement 
of  improved  radio-communication  equip¬ 
ment,  countermeasures  apparatus, 
identification  and  recognition  devices 
and  navigational-aids  equipment.  These 
requirements  are  primarily  the  result 


In  reply  to  questioning  by  Reps.  Mahon  (D.,  Tex.),  and  Sikes  (D.,  Fla.i 
Major  Singer  declared  that  the  use  of  radio  for  weather  service  point-to-point 
communications  would  be  dependable  and  economical  but  that  the  commercial 
companies  and  the  FCC  will  not  permit  the  military  to  use  radio  frequencies 
for  transmitting  this  type  of  service.  He  did  say  to  the  House  body  that  the 
commercial  communications  services  were  more  efl&cient;  that  interference  in 
radio  would  be  a  bad  factor;  and  that  the  Air  Force  could  not  get  enougli 
trained  radio  operators  for  this  work.  The  Air  Force,  however,  now  is 
negotiating  with  the  CAA  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  commercial  airports 
to  report  back  into  the  Air  Force  system  at  no  cost,  he  declared. 

General  Ankenbrandt  was  commended  by  subcommittee  chairman  Mahon  for 
his  technical  experience  and  for  his  presentation. 


of  new  frequency  allocations,  he  added. 
Admiral  Pride  broke  down  the  modern¬ 
ization  requirements  in  the  1951  budget 
as  providing  80%  of  over-all  require¬ 
ments  for  radio  communications,  30% 
for  airborne  early  warning  radar,  33% 
for  identification,  3%  for  navigational 
aids,  20%  for  countermeasures  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  and  one-third  of  tht  total 
for  electrical  equipment  for  the  planes. 
The  Navy  “must  have  aircraft  equipped 
with  up-to-the-minute  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  to  combat  the  menace”  of  modern 
high-speed,  deep-diving,  long-submerged 
submarines,  especially  the  low-noise 
snorkel  types.  Admiral  Pride  stressed. 

Captain  Ammon  in  his  testimony  ex¬ 
pressed  the  regrets  of  Rear  Admiral 
John  R.  Redman,  Chief  of  Naval  Com¬ 
munications,  of  the  latter’s  inability  to 
attend  the  hearing  because  of  illness 
and  stated  that  he  and  Captain  D.  C. 
Beard,  head  of  Naval  Operations  and 
Planning  Branch,  were  presenting  the 
program  of  Naval  Communications.  For 
the  Navy  Communication  system,  he 
pointed  out  the  $11,479,000  amount 
was  to  provide  service-wide  communi¬ 
cations  for  command  purposes  and 
operation  of  the  Fleet  as  well  as  co¬ 
operating  with  the  other  military  de¬ 
partments  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  $20,103,000  fund  requested 
represented  an  increase  of  $2,187,000. 

“It  is  essential  that  the  Navy  main¬ 
tain  an  effictent  and  as  economical  a 
communications  service  as  possible  con- 
sistant  with  available  funds  and  geared 
to  meet  all  possible  contingencies  of 
emergency  or  war,”  Captain  Ammon 
stated,  adding  that  all  the  programs 
in  the  Office  of  Naval  Communications 
were  considered  essential  for  Fleet 
support.  He  said  the  policy  of  defer¬ 
ral  of  major  maintenance  of  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  enforced  during  the 
postwar  years  will  continue  during  the 
1951  fiscal  year  but\  expressed  hope 
future  budgets  will  provide  for  the 
most  essential  of  the  backlog  of  proj¬ 
ects  for  conversion  and  replacement  of 
outmoded  World  War  II  communication 
equipment.  A  fund  of  $1,629,000  was 
provided  for  leased  and  commercial 
communication  facilities,  and  services, 
an  increase  of  $129,000  above  the  pres-  ' 
ent  funds.  Captain  Ammon  declared, 
citing  that  this  program  covers  services 
of  leased  telephone  lines,  TWK,  com¬ 
mercial  telegrams,  cablegrams  and 
radiograms  as  well  as  weather  and 
flight  control  services. 


ARMY  SIGNAL  CORPS 


SC's  78  Papers  at  IRE 
The  "C-String" 

AFCA  President  Frederick  R.  Lack 
notes  in  the  president’s  page,  this  issue, 
that  18  papers  were  presented  at  the 
I.R.E.  meeting  this  year  which  were 
either  the  direct  result  of  work  at  Fort 
Monmouth  or  represented  cooperative 
effort  between  Monmouth  and  some 
other  institution. 

Among  the  18  papers  presented  was 
that  announcing  the  since  well-publi¬ 
cized  development  pictured  on  our  cover 
this  issue  along  with  the  paper’s  author. 
Dr.  Georg  Goubau  of  the  Signal  Corps 
Engineering  Laboratories,  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J. 

In  its  next  issue  Signals  will  publish 
all,  or  most  of  Dr.  Goubau’s  paper. 
For  this  issue  space  will  allow  only  a 
brief  comment  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  might  have  missed  the  details  of 
the  first  announcement. 

Utilizing  records  of  studies  per¬ 
formed  over  fifty  years  ago  by  A.  Som 
merfeld  of  the  University  of  Munich. 
Dr.  Goubau  discovered  by  experimenta¬ 
tion  that  with  special  insulation  a  sin¬ 
gle  strand  wire  might  carry  telephone 
and  television  transmissions  now  only 
possible  with  expensive  coaxial  cable. 
A  potential,  in  fact,  was  seen  for  the 
“G-String”  whereby  it  could  carry  100 
different  transmissions  instead  of  the 
one  now  carried  by  coaxial.  The  inevi¬ 
table  controversy  has  arisen  with  the 
anouncement  of  the  “G-String.”  Sig¬ 
nals  has  made  no  evaluation,  and  will 
simply  present  the  Goubau  paper  for 
individual  decision  in  the  next  issue. 

Following  are  listed  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  18  papers.  The  research  and 
development  workers  are  all  at  Fort 
Monmouth  unless  otherwise  indicated: 

Some  aspects  of  Data-Transmission 
over  Narrow-Band  Communication  Cir¬ 
cuits;  Millard  M.  Brenner. 

Accelerated  Life-Testing  of  Vacuum 
Tubes;  Jerome  Rothstein. 

Signal  Corps  High-Frequency  Radio 
Communication  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment;  John  Hessel,  H.  F.  Meyer. 
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I  Military  Single  Sideband  Equipment 
pevf  lopment;  R.  A.  Kulinyi. 

Radio  Relay  Design  Data  60  to  600 
Me..  R*  Guenther. 

Cross  Talk  in  Frequency-and  Phase 
Modulated  Radio  Relays  Used  in  Con- 
junefion  with  Multichannel  Telephony 
Equipment;  Saul  Fast. 

Measuring  Procedure  for  Radiotele¬ 
type  Converters;  H.  C.  Hawkins. 

I  Broad-Band  Unidirectional  Antenna 
I  50  to  170  Me.;  V.  J.  Colaguori,  R. 

I  Guenther. 

i  Some  Novel  Methods  for  the  Genera- 
I  tion  of  PCM;  N.  R.  Castelline,  D.  L. 
^  Jacoby,  B.  Keigher. 

^  Common  Frequency  Carrier-Shift  Ra- 
dio  teletype  Converter;  R.  R.  Turner. 

Surface-Wave  Transmission  Lines;  G. 
Goubau. 

Calculation  of  Effective  Phase,  Group, 
and  Pulse  Velocities  of  Wave  Propaga¬ 
tion;  A.  Fischler,  G.  H.  Sloan,  D. 
Goldenberg. 

External  Cathode  Inverted  Magne¬ 
tron;  Joseph  F.  Hull. 

Diversity  Reception  Techniques;  S. 
H.  Van  Wambeck,  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  H.  Ross. 
Comparison  of  Modulation  Methods 
I  for  Voic^  Communication  over  Iono¬ 
spheric  Radio  Circuits;  M.  G.  Crosby, 
Crosby  Laboratories,  Mineola,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.,  H.  F.  Meyer,  A.  H.  Ross. 

Comparison  of  Modulation  Methods 
for  Facsimile  Communication  over 
Ionospheric  Radio  Circuits;  M.  Acker, 
B.  Goldberg. 


Miniaturization  Approaches:  A  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  Proposal;  M.  Abramson,  S. 
Danko. 

Telemetering  Blocking  Oscillator;  W. 
Todd. 

Committee  Praises  Akin 

The  business-like  operation  of  the 
Signal  Corps  in  its  cost  accounting  and 
work  measurement  system,  which  was 
established  two  years  ago  by  Maj.  Gen. 
S.  B.  Akin,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  as 
an  integral  part  of  his  intensive  man¬ 
agement  program  within  the  Corps, 
won  high  praise  recently  from  Rep. 
Harry  R.  Sheppart  (D.,  Cal.)  in  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  on  the 
Signal  Corps  funds.  The  Congressman 
also  lauded  a  manual,  “Signal  Corps 
Cost  and  Productivity  Program,”  which 
he  £«h  gave  the  Corps  leadership  all 
the  facts  about  its  operations  and  needs 
for  funds.  The  Signal  Corps  manage¬ 
ment  program  has  eight  major  elements 
of  guideposts  to  be  used  in  its  func¬ 
tioning,  as  General  Akin  explained  to 
the  house  subcommittee. 

Akin  Points  Up 
Communications  Needs 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  the  Signal  Corps  1951 
budget  proposal  of  $157,950,000,  Maj. 
Gen.  Spencer  B.  Akin,  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  emphasized  that  it  was  most 


important  for  the  national  defense  to 
have  the  latest  and  specialized  com- 
munications-radio  equipment  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  mobile  striking  forces  of  the 
Army.  He  cited  that  the  current  (1950) 
fiscal  year  appropriation  was  not  de¬ 
voted  to  modernization  of  equipment 
but  was  concentrated  on  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  extended  field  tests, 
service  test  models.  None  of  the  $134 
million,  he  said,  was  included  for 
modernization.  The  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the  Army 
is  beginning  to  modernize  since  the 
war,  he  added. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Mahon  (D., 
Tex.)  praised  the  Signal  Corps  as  al¬ 
ways  making  a  good  presentation  of 
its  appropriations  requirements  and 
added  “you  have  always  done  a  good 
job.”  Rep.  Mahon  also  commended 
Maj.  Gen.  K.  B.  Lawton,  Deputy  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  and  Col.  William  P. 
Pence,  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  fiscal 
division. 

General  Akin  stated  that  there  was 
a  nu^iber  of  “critical”  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  next  year’s  Signal  Corps  pro¬ 
curement  program,  especially  in  identi¬ 
fication  radar  and  air-to-ground  com¬ 
munication.  “I  think  if  you  have  a 
mobile  striking  force,”  General  Akin 
said,  “you  ought  to  equip  it  with  the 
equipment  which  is  necessary  to  do 
the  job  you  intended  to  do,  and  en¬ 
able  it  to  compete  or  engage  in  com¬ 
bat  with  our  possible  enemy  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  success,  rather 


Remember 
this  combat 
veteran? 


Here  it  is . . . 
in  aWlES" 


Still  on  duty. . .  still  sealed  in  steel . . . 
still  the  best  batteries  money  can  buy! 


With  a  combat-tested  background,  this  “military  veteran”  is  set¬ 
ting  the  p)eacetime  pace  in  its  new  dress.  Ray-0- Vac  leak  proof 
Batteries,  in  their  famous  steel  jackets  and  nine  layers  of  insula- 
tion7>l^llenge  any  weather  condition,  any  usage.  They  stay  fresh 
. .  .  perform  with  the  same  efficiency  that  has  won  for  them  praise 
in  every  theater. 

Count  on  Ray-O-Vac  leak  proofs  io  do  the  job.  And  remember, 
wherever  the  job  calls  for  a  dry  battery — light,  power,  ignition — de¬ 
pend  on  a  Ray- O- Vac  product.  Our  laboratories  are  geared  to  solve 
your  battery  problems.  The  Ray-O-Vac  Company,  Madison  10,  Wis. 


This  Guarantee  is 
printed  on  every 
battery:  If  your 
flashlight  is  damaged 
by  coYrosion,  leak¬ 
age,  or  swelling  of 
this  battery,  send  it 
to  us  with  the  batter¬ 
ies  and  we  will  give 
you  FREE  a  new, 
comparable  flash¬ 
light  with  batteries. 


Specify  ^AY-O -VAC  leak  proofs,  and  buy  spares  .  .  .  they  stay  fresh! 
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than  almost  a  certainty  of  failure* 
Communications  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  to  success  in  operations  from 
all  points  of  view.  It  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  matter  of  command,  in¬ 
telligence,  supply  and  administration.” 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Signal  Corps  spokesman  at 
•  considerable  length  on  whether  or  not 
the  Corps’  1951  budget  could  be  cut 
back  to  the  1950  funds,  and  General 
Akin  showed  what  fields  would  have  to 
be  sliced  in  funds  and  results. 

General  Akin  ind  the  Signal  Corps 
received  high  praise  for  the  business 
management  procedures  put  into  effect. 
Chairman  Mahon  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  testimony  of  Generals  Akin  and 
Lawton  stated,  “I  think  we  all  agree 
that  this  is  a  highly  important  field 
and  we  would  not  want  the  service 
crippled  in  any  way.”  He  declared,  “we 
want  you  to  go  forward,  and  we  must 
rely  upon  you  to  practice  every  econ¬ 
omy  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  get 
the  best  efficiency.” 

Big  Order 

In  what  is  anticipated  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  single  procurement  action  this  fiscal 
year,  the  Signal  Corps  announced  that 
it  will  invite  bids  during  the  latter  part 
of  April  for  about  $15  million  tactical 
radio  sets.  The  invitation  will  be  made 
hv  the  Signal  Corps  Procurement  Agen¬ 
cy  at  Philadelphia,  and  will  remain 
open  30  to  45  days.  The  tactical  radio 
sets  will  be  vehicular  and  ground  units 
of  the  AN/GRC  3-8  series,  frequency 
modulated  sets  for  tactical  voice  com¬ 
munications  which  call  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  operational  and  engineering 
flexibility.  Manufacturers  will  be  asked 
to  submit  bids  on  individual  major 
components,  selected  groups  of  major 
components,  and  on  the  complete  group 
of  sets.  The  sets  are  to  be  produced 
on  a  similar  design  to  provide  the  max¬ 
imum  in  operational  and  engineering 
flexibility. 

Key  Personnel  Changes 

Four  leading  Signal  Corps  officers 
are  being  given  new  assignments  which 
will  bring  about  by  early  summer  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  major  SigCorps 
posts.  They  are  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Lanahan  now 
commanding  the  Signal  Center  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  will  take  over  the 
Army  Communications  Service  about 
mid- July. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rex  V.  Corput,  Jr.,  now 
heading  the  plans  and  operations  divi¬ 
sion  will  about  the  end  of  May  become 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  European 
Command. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wesley  T.  Guest  now  chief 
of  the  Communications  Service  Division 
will  succeed  Gen.  Corput  as  chief  of 
the  plans  and  operations  division. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  V.  Matejka  now 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  European 
Command  will  succeed  Gen.  Lanahan 
as  commanding  general  of  the  Fort 
Monmouth  Signal  Corps  Center. 


Shown  above  are  the  officers  of  the  new-esfabiished  Headquarters,  302nd  Signal  Service 
Group,  the  headquarters  unit  being  a  Signal  Corps  affiliated  unit  of  the,  Wisconsin  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  Seated  from  left:  Capt.  R.  D.  Lumb,  Capt.  Erling  Jensen,  Col.  L.  V.  Saari. 
commanding  officer,  1st  Lt.  F.  H.  Hageman,  and  1st  Lt.  R.  P.  Drews.  Standing:  Lt.  Col! 
H.  F.  Mackin,  Major  K.  W.  Reuling,  and  1st  Lt.  R.  B.  Williams. 


CIVILIAN 

COMPONENTS 


>1405  Reserves  Visit  Cunter 

The  March  training  period  of  the  3rd 
Airways  and  Air  Communication  Serv¬ 
ice  Reserve  Wing.(Prov),  a  reserve 
unit  of  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service,  was  conducted  at  the  USAF 
Special  Staff  School,  communications 
and  electronics  division,  at  Gunter 
AFB,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

During  the  two  day  training  period 
the  reserve  officers  were  instructed  by 
the  regular  staff  of  the  school.  Major 
Bell  and  Verner  lectured  on  “Long- 
Range  Communications,”  Major  Blake. 
“AF  Use  of  the  Frequency  Spectrum,” 
Lt.  Colonel  Andrews,  “Electronic  Aids 
to  Air  Navigation.”  Conferences  were 
led  by  Lt.  Colonel  Briggs  on  the  “Air 
Force  Officers’  Career  Program,”  Lt. 
Colonel  Bond,  “Communications-Elec- 
tronics  Maintenance  Problems,”  Lt. 
Colonel  Funke,  “The  Air  Force  Man¬ 
agement  Program.”  Training  films 
“Radio  Transmission  Security”  and 
“Technical  Principles  of  Radar,”  were 
shown  to  the  group. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  training 
tour.  Colonel  Harold  S.  Grant,  director 
of  the  school,  lauded  the  members  of 
the  reserve  wing  for  their  enthusiasm 
and  thanked  them  for  making  the 
monthly  training  period  tour  to  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Colonel  Charles  W.  Gordon,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  Air  Force  estab¬ 
lishment,  1802d  Airways  and  Air  Com¬ 
munications  Service  Group  at  Mitchel 
Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  with  which 
the  3rd  Reserve  Wing  trains  one  week¬ 
end  each  month,  accompanied  the  re¬ 
serve  officers  on  their  trip  to  Alabama. 


Wisconsin  Telephone 
Affiliafed  Unit 

In  the  interest  of  national  security, 
the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  has 
sponsored  the  formation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  affiliated  Signal  Corps  Unit. 
Headquarters,  302nd  Signal  Service 
Group. 

Under  the  Army's  affiliation  plan,  the 
company  is  cooperating  in  the  activa¬ 
tion,  organization,  and  training  of  the 
unit.  The  new  unit,  which  will  be  made 
up  of  company  employees,  will  include 
seven  officers,  two  warrant  officers,  and 
18  enlisted  men.  A  50  per  cent  over¬ 
strength  in  officer  personnel  is  author¬ 
ized. 

The  unit’s  commanding  officer  is 
Colonel  L.  Y.  Saari,  Engineering.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Seven  other  officers  have  been 
assigned  including  Lieutenant  Colonel 
H.  F.  Mackin,  Major  K.  W.  Reuling. 
Captain  Erling  Jensen,  Captain  R.  D. 
Lumb,  and  First  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  all  of  Plant,  and  First  Lieutenant 
R.  P.  Drews  and  First  Lieutenant  F.  H. 
Hageman,  Engineering. 

These  officers  have  been  meeting 
twice  a  month  since  December  1,  1949. 
At  present,  the  unit  has  only  officer 
personnel  assigned  to  it.  Vacancies 
exist  in  all  grades  of  enlisted  strength. 
Any  telephone  employee  interested  in 
becoming  a  member  of  the  company 
affiliated  unit  should  contact  the  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

The  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
unit  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation.  The  Bell  System  is  actively 
supporting  this  phase  of  the  Signal 
.  ,  Corps  program  and  other  affiliated 
units  have  been  activated  for  most  Bell 
System  companies. 

In  a  letter  to  Vice  President  John 
H.  Paige,  Major  General  S.  B.  Akin, 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Wisconsin  Telephone 
Company’s  cooperation  in  the  Armv’s 
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SX-62 


STEPS 


Flip  on  crystal  CAltBRA- 
1  TION  OSCILLATOR.  Test 
I  signals  will  cppear  at 
,1^  500  kc  intervals  on  all 

DX  Bands. 


Use  RESET  CONTROL  to 
adjust  dial  pointer  to 
exact  frequency  of  os¬ 
cillator  signal. 


'V-  V  *  ■Cv-' ^  %  ft 

{You’re  then  “on  fre-  g 
quency”  with  pin-point  4 
accuracy.  If  desired  sta-  g 
tion  is  there  to  be  heard, 
you'll  bring  it  in!  S 


with  all  these  features: 


4401  WEST  FIFTH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  24,  ILLINOIS 
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the  hallicrafters  co. 


•  High-fidelity  reception  on  all  wave  bands 

— Standard  Broadcast,  FM  and  Short 
Wave.  j 

•  World-wide  frequency  range,  with  con¬ 
tinuous  coverage  from  540  kc  through 
110  Me,  AM  or  FM! 

•  Flexibility  of  control,  with  six  degrees 


of  selectivity,  separate  sensitivity  and 
volume  controls,  plus  automatic  noise 
limiter  and  beat  frequency  oscillator. 

•  Ease  of  tuning  with  hair-line  accuracy. 
Six  broad  scales  with  over  150  stations 
marked;  calibration  oscillator  for  check¬ 
ing  frequency  as  explained  above. 


Built  to 
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Affiliation  Program.  “The  organization 
of  this  unit,”  he  stated,  “will  insure 
the  prompt  and  efficient  utilization  of 
your  highly  skilled  personnel  to  per¬ 
form  a  vital  service  for  our  nation  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  In 
view  of  the  ever  increasing  importance 
of  the  time  factor  in  the  early  stage 
of  mobilization,  the  availability  of  well- 
trained  affiliated  units  such  as  you  are 
organizing  is  most  essential*.” 

Policy  Board 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

They  make  possible  the  smooth  func¬ 
tioning  of  our  complex  economy;  they 
can  assist  in  promoting  international 
understanding  and  good  will;  they  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  requirement  for 
our  national  security.  There  is,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  major  public  interest  in 
assuring  the  adequacy  and  efficiency 
of  these  services. 

Developments  in  this  field  during 
and  since  the  war  have  created  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  which  require  careful 
consideration  at  this  time.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Government  should, 
in  time  of  peace,  continue  to  operate 
its  own  communications  facilities  is 
one  such  problem  of  current  impor¬ 
tance.  The  question  of  merging  the 
overseas  operations  of  our  commercial 
communications  companies  also  re¬ 
quires  objective  review.  The  most 
pressing  communications  problem  at 
this  particular  time,  however,  is  the 
scarcity  of  radio  frequencies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  steadily  growing  demand. 

Increasing  difficulty  is  being  experi¬ 
enced  in  meeting  the  demand  for  fre¬ 
quencies  domestically,  and  even  greater 
difficulty  is  encountered  internationally 
in  attempting  to  agree  upon  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  available  frequencies  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  face 
of  this  growing  shortage,  the  problem 
of  assuring  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  available  supply  of  frequencies 
among  all  ^  claimants,  both  govern¬ 
mental  and  private,  is  rapidly  assuming 
major  prominence. 

“I  feel  that  the  problem  of  radio 
frequencies  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  for  the  board’s  in¬ 
vestigations.  I  hope  that,  as  a  result 
of  its  studies,  the  board  will  be  able 
to  recommend  possible  means  for  con¬ 
serving  frequencies,  as  well  as  stan¬ 
dards  for  determining  the  relative  pri¬ 
ority  of  competing  .claims  for  fre¬ 
quencies,  and  possible  administrative 
arrangements  within  the  Government 
for  assuring  on  a  continuing  basis,  a 
sound  and  equitable  allocation  of  the 
limited  frequency  supply.  I  believe 
that  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  board  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economy  of  this  Nation,  to  our 
international  relations,  and  to  our 
national  security.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  receive  the  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  all  parties  concerned.” 


The  utmost  cooperation  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Senate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  subcommitee  on 
communications  with  the  new  national 
communications  policy  board,  especial¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  board’s  studies 
of  the  international  telegraph  com¬ 
munications  merger  question,  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  offered  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Ernest  W.  McFarland  (D.  Ariz.) 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
President  Truman  in  a  late  afternoon 
conference  at  the  White  House  Feb. 
23.  It  was  reported  that  the  Nation’s 
chief  executive  was-  amazed  at  the 
huge  amount  of  “spadework”  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  survey  of  international 
communications  and  the  entire  com¬ 
munications  field  by  Senator  McFar¬ 
land’s  subcommittee. 

In  the  discussions  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  reported  that  the  thought 
was  expressed  the  international  com¬ 
munications  merger  review  should  be 
“cut  out  of  the  herd”  of  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  assigned  to  the  board  and  given 
expeditious  treatment  so  that,  if 
possible,  legislation  could  be  drafted 
and  considered  by  Congress  at  this 
session.  Senator  McFarland  also  in¬ 
formed  the  President,  it  was  said,  that 
his  subcommittee  had  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  assembly  of  material 
from  the  various  government  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  competition  of  govern¬ 
ment  communications  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  overseas  networks  and  the 
domestic  general  services  administra¬ 
tion  system. 

Brigadier  General  David  Sarnoff. 
past  president  of  AFCA,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  also 
had  a  half-hour  conference  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  in  the  forenoon  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  23rd.  The  RCA  chairman  cited 
that  he  had  discussed  a  number  of 
highly  important  subjects  related  to 
communications,  radio  and  world  af¬ 
fairs.  General  Sarnoff  who  visited 
Washington  on  his  return  from  a  brief 
stay  in  Florida,  stated  the  topics  which 
were  reviewed  could  not  he  disclosed 
by  him. 

Because  of  General  Sarnoff’s  eminent 
position  in  world  and  United  States 
communication  and  global  affairs,  it 
was  deemed  particularly  significant 
that  the  RCA  board  chairman  had  a 
half-hour  conference  with  the  President 
almost  immediately  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  communications  policy 
board.  General  Sarnoff,  it  is  known,  is 
admired  by  the  President  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  on  broad  world 
questions,  and  especially  upon  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  communications  and 
radio,  because  he  is  deemed  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
latter  field.  It  is  also  understood  that 
General  Sarnoff  has  been  highly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  work  of  the  Senate 
interstate  commerce  communications 
subcommittee,  as  bave  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  other  communica¬ 
tions  companies. 


Meanwhile,  Dr.  Stewart,  ad\  ised 
that  there  had  not  yet  been  a  chance 
to  determine  “housekeeping  details” 
as  to  headquarters  and  staff  of  assist- 
ants  for  the  new  agency  and,  since 
the  members  of  the  board  are  rather 
widely  scattered,  it  was  probably  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  some  of  the  preliminar} 
matters  cleared  up  before  the  board 
comes  to  Washington  for  its  first  meet¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  necessary,  it  was  in. 
dicated,  for  Dr.  Stewart,  to  come  to 
Washington  for  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  preliminary  matters  before  the 
first  meeting  is  scheduled. 

Meanwhile,  delving  back  into  Dr. 
Stewart’s  career  with  FCC,  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  he  was  the  first 
FCC  proponent  before  Congress  to 
urge  the  study  of  permitting  mergers 
in  the  telegraph  field  because  of  the 
financial  plight  of  the  telegraph  car¬ 
riers. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  headed  the 
FCC  telegraph  division  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  commission  in  1934  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1937,  dis¬ 
cussed  at  considerable  length  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  advantages  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  nation’s  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  during  his  confirmation  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Senate  interstate  com¬ 
merce  committee  in  late  January  and 
on  Feb.  2,  1935.  Preceding  that,  on 
Jan.  21,  1935,  the  first  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  the  late  Judge  E.  O.  Sykes, 
submitted  a  recommendation  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  permit  consolidation  or 
consolidations  of  telegraph  companies. 

This  recommendation  for  such  legis¬ 
lative  authority  was  based  on  hearings, 
held  under  the  direction  of  former 
telegraph  division  chairman  Stewart, 
on  Dec.  3-5,  1934.  The  views  of  Dr. 
Stewart  in  the  confirmation  hearings 
before  the  Senate  interstate  commerce 
committee  were  contained  on  pages 
97-99  in  the  hearings  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  on  interstate  commerce 
74th  Congress,  First  Session,  en  the 
confirmation  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission, 
Jan.  23-25,  28,  29  and  Feb.  21,  1935. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Stewart  during 
his  FCC  service  was  favorable  toward 
the  consolidation  of  the  telegraph 
companies  is  of  special  significance, 
it  is  felt,  because  one  of  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  President  Truman  to  the 
new  board  is  an  “objective  review”  of 
the  overseas  operations  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  communication  companies,  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  goal  of  formulating  a 
unified  governmental  policy  on  the 
question  of  a  merger.  After  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  left  the  FCC,  one  of  his  proposals 
came  to  fruition — the  1934  Congres¬ 
sional  Act  which  consolidated  Postal 
Telegraph  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co. 

Because  so  much  has  transpired  in 
the  past  15  years,  it  would  not  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  recapitulate  Dr.  Stewart’s 
testimony  and  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  but  it  could  be 
stated  most  accurately  that  Dr.  Stew- 
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New  scintillation  counter,  using  electron  tube  developed  at  RCA  Laboratories, 
gives  faster,  more  accurate  measurements  of  atomic  radiations. 


c/ou  /jecrr  fi}foc/<jr/7  an 


counter  made  possible  by  a  development  of 
RCA  Laboratories— can  do  the  job  more 
efficiently. 

Heart  of  this  counter  is  a  new  multiplier 
phototube,  so  sensitive  that  it  can  react  to  the 
light  of  a  firefly  250  feet  away!  In  the  scintil¬ 
lation  counter,  tiny  flashes,  set  off  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  atQmic  particles  on  a  fluorescent 
crystal,  are  converted  into  pulses  of  electrical 
current  and  multiplied  as  much  as  a  million 
times  by  this  tube. 

See  the  newest  advances  in  radio,  television, 
and  electronic  science  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall, 
36  W.  49th  St.,  New  York.  Admission  is  free. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Radio  City,  N.  Y. 


When  agriculturists  want  to  learn  what 
nourishment  a  plant  is  getting,  they  in¬ 
ject  radioactive  materials  into  the  soil 
and  trace  their  absorption  with  sensitive 
instruments.  Industry  and  medicine  also 
use  this  ingenious  technique  to  gain 
needed  knowledge. 

Until  recently,  scientists  literally  heard 
what  was  happening,  for  they  followed  the 
passage  of  atomic  materials  through  plants 
or  machines,  or  even  the  human  body,  with 
a  clicking  Geiger  counter.  Now  a  more 
sensitive  instrument  —  a  new  scintillation 


The  principle  of  RCA’s  multiplier 
phototube  is  also  used  in  the  super¬ 
sensitive  RCA  Image  Orthicon  tele¬ 
vision  camera,  to  give  you  clear 
television  pictures  in  dim  light. 
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art,  in  his  confirmation  hearing,  had 
the  complete  respect  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  his  testimony  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  telegraph  industry,  as  was 
illustrated  by  the  Senators. 

On  the  subject  of  the  telegraph  in¬ 
dustry  merger  problems,  and  a  merger 
of  the  international  cabl/e-radio  tele¬ 
graph  -companies.  Congress  today  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  most  capable 
and  hard-working  Senator,  engaged  in 
the  study  of  these  questions  in  Senator 
McFarland,  who  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  field.  Senator 
McFarland,  as  is  well  known,  has  al¬ 
ready  launched  some  time  ago  in  this 
session — and  in  two  previous  Congres¬ 
sional  sessions — studies  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  international  merger.  Thus, 
President  Truman  and  the  board  in 
this  objective  “review”  have  already 
on  hand  a  most  substantial  amount  of 
valuable  data  and  information  on  com¬ 
munications  through  the  work  of  Sen¬ 
ator  McFarland  and  his  subcommittee. 
The  Senate  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  field  also  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  work  of  its  highly  capable 
communications  expert  aid,  Edward 
Cooper,  who  has  been  engaged  in  fol¬ 
lowing  this  subject  since  before  the 
war. 

The  executive  order  of  President 
Truman  in  creating  the  board  called 
upon  the  communications  industry 
companies  as  well  as  inter-government 
agencies  to  assist  the  board  in  con¬ 
ferences  and  hearings,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  closed.  This  is  the 
procedure  that  was  established  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  two  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  the  new  national 
communications  policy  board,  it  is 
known  that  the  top  executive  of  the 
communications  companies  in  the  U.S. 
have  written  Dr.  Stewart  and  the  board 
members  offering  full  cooperation  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  executive  order. 


Feathered  Couriers 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

trained  in  as  little  as  five  days’  time  to 
home  with  messages  from  a  distance 
of  as  much  as  50  miles. 

The  expansion  of  the  carrier  pigeon 
program  when  the  need  arises  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Department  of  the  Army’s 
affiliation  plan  by  which  national,  pi¬ 
geon  organizations  not  only  supply 
birds  but  also  pigeoneers,  highly  skilled 
in  the  training  and  handling  of  birds. 
During  World  War  II  about  40,000 
of  the  54,000  pigeons  employed  were 
supplied  to  the  Signal  Corps  by  Ameri¬ 
can  fanciers  through  voluntary  dona¬ 
tions.  About  half  of  the  birds  were 
returned  to  their  owners  after  the  war. 

Pigeons  are  accountable  property  and 
are  carried  in  the  company  property 


record  book.  The  accountability  of 
young  birds  is  not  picked  up  until  the 
first  of  the  year  following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  training  and  racing  and  after 
final  selections  have  been  made.  Tbe 
records  of  birds,  including  all  flights, 
are  kept  from  birth  in  a  form  similar 
to  a  soldier’s  201  file. 

All  Signal  Corps  pieeons  wear  two 
identification  leg  bands.  Each  band 
carries  the  two  last  digits  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  which  the  bird  was 
hatched  and  the  pigeon's  sefial  number. 
One  band  is  marked  USA,  the  other 
US.  In  case  of  disposal  throuo^h  sale, 
the  USA  band  is  removed,  indicating 
that  the  pigeon  is  no  longer'  Army 
property. 

Probably  no  natural  phenomenon  has 
intrigued  man  and  held  his  interest 
more  than  the  abilitv  of  the  homing 
pigeon  to  flv  long  distances  from  a 
strange  locality  and  across  unfamiliar 
territory  to  his  home  loft.  The  pigeon’s 
ability  has  long  been  recognized  and 
employed  and  the  principles  of  train¬ 
ing  known.  The  Greeks  transmitted  the 
names  of  Olympic  victors  by  pigeons, 
and  historians  believe  they  learned  the 
art  of  training  the  birds  from  the 
Persians.  The  reason  for  the  pigeon’s 
abditv  to  home  has  remained  unsolved. 

Evidence  directed  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  age-old  mystery  of  how  the 
birds  navigate  was  recently  revealed  in 
a  report  of  experiments  conducted  over 
a  period  of  six  vears  by  Dr.  Henry  L. 
Yeagley  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Signal  Corps.  Dr.  Yeag¬ 
ley  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  homing 
pigeon  navigates  to  its  home  loft  be¬ 
cause  of  sensitivity  to  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  earth  and  to  the  coriolis  forces. 
This  latter  results  from  a  natural  re¬ 
lationship  between  tjie  earth’s  rotational 
velocity  and  motion  of  a  body  over  the 
earrfrT'The  forces  involved  are  a  direct 
function  of  the  earth’s  rotational  speed, 
the  speed  of  a  body  moving  over  the 
earth’s  surface  and  the  latitude  of  the 
moving  body. 

A  bird  is  sensitive  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  coriolis  effect  bv  virtue  of  some 
organ  or  organs.  Dr.  Yeagley  reports. 
The  pigeon  orients  itself  by  becoming 
familiar  with  its  home  or  loft,  after 
which  it  is  able  to  navigate  or  return  to 
the  home  loft  from  great  distances, 
even  though  it  is  not  familiar  with  the 
intervening  territorv. 

Studies  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Rutgers 
University  have  disclosed  that  diet  has 
considerable  effect  on  the  homing  per¬ 
formance  of  pigeons.  In  another  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  in  collaboration  with 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  pigeons 
were  placed  in  a  decompression  cham-' 
ber  to  find  out  how  the  birds  would 
react  when  released  at  an  altitude  of 
25,000  feet.  Although  experienced  rac¬ 
ers,  the  birds  appeared  confused  and 
reluctant  to  fly.  These  tests  indicate 
that,  if  air  facilities  are  used,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  birds  a  rest  of 
two  or  three  hours  before  their  release 


in  order  to  allow  the  oxygen  content 
of  the  bloo3  to  become  normal. 

Other  migratory  birds  have  the  power 
to  navigate  and  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  outperform  the  pigeon.  One 
species,  the  golden  plover,  performs  the 
feat  of  flying  3000  miles  from  Alaska 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  over  the  Pa. 
cific.  These  birds,  however,  have  not 
been  trained  to  serve  man. 

The  Signal  Corps  pigeon  is  outstand 
ing  for  its  consistency  of  performance, 
which  is  all  the  more  astonishing  con 
sidering  the  bird’s  natural  fear  of  gun 
fire.  Big  Tom  furnished  an  example  of 
such  performance  in  World  War  I.  Re. 
leased  at  Grandpre  at  1435  one  after 
noon,  this  bird  flew  through  intense 
machine-gun  and  artillery  fire;  yet  2.i 
minutes  later  his  important  message 
was  delivered  at  a  village  24  mile» 
away.  One  of  the  bird’s  legs  had  been 
shot  away  and  a  part  of  his  breast 
ripped  open  by  a  machine-gun  bullet 
which  was  still  lodged  there.  The 
message  tube,  intact,  was  hanging  bv 
the  ligaments  of  the  torn  leg. 

One  of  the  famed  hero  pigeons  of 
our  time  was  Cher  Ami,  who  saved 
the  “Lost  Battalion”  of  the  77th  Di 
vision  in  World  War  I.  Despite  grievous 
wounds  she  flew  24  miles  in  25  minutes, 
staying  alive  only  a  short  time  after 
her  brave  and  historic  flight.  Her  bod\ 
was  mounted  and  placed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  at  Washington. 

But  the  grand  old  man  on  the  re 
tired  list  at  Fort  Monmouth  was  Kai.ser. 
who  died  31  October  1949  at  the  age  of 
32  years,  the  age  equivalent  of  16(1 
years  in  a  human  being.  His  body  is 
now  preserved  in  tbe  Smithsonian  In 
stitution.  Hatched  in  Germany  on  2' 
February  1917,  Kaiser  was  taken  pris 
oner  in  World  War  I  by  United  States 
forces  during  the  Meuse-Argonne  of¬ 
fensive.  When  in  1949  Kaiser  slumped 
to  the  bottom  of  his  cage  at  Fort  Mon 
mouth  he  still  wore  the  aluminum  lei: 
band  with  the  seal  of  the  German  im  j 
perial  crown.  Kaiser  sired  103  off 
spring  and,  although  he  did  not  take 
part  in  World  War  II,  a  great  number 
of  his  offspring  did.  In  1948  he  traveled 
to  Washington  for  an  Army  citation 
and  received  a  gold  leg  band  from  a 
Los  Angeles  American  Legion  Post  of 
which  he  was  named  an  honorary  mem 
ber.  ^ 
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Signal  Corps  Research 
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rated  in  field  kits  are  being  developed 
To  obtain  a  more  basic  solution  to  the 
entire  subject  of  field  photography, 
work  is  underway  within  the  Signal 
Corps  Laboratories  and  with  outside 
contractors  to  perfect  and  adopt  the 
“Land”  process  which  gives  almost  in 
stanteous  prints. 

Another  promising  process  known  a^ 
“Xerography”  or  electrostatic  photog 
raphy  is  being  constantly  improved  and 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  rea 
sonably  good  continuous  tone  prinPj 
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can  be  obtained.  Putting  it  simply, 
1  the  “Xerography”  method  utilizes  in 
I  plac^*  ordinary  negative,  a  metal 

>  plate  with  a  coating  which  changes  its 
\l  electrical  conductivity  when  exposed 
i  to  lipht.  This  plate  is  given  a  static 
electrical  charge  prior  to  placing  in 
^  the  camera,  then  the  picture  snapped  in 
ihe  ordinary  manner.  The  light  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  lens  causes  the 
charge  to  leak  off  the  plate  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  light  admitted,  leaving,  in 
■  effect,  a  picture  painted  by  electrons. 
By  use  of  a  fixing  powder  the  picture 
can  be  fixed  on  the  plate,  then  by  a 
quite  simple  process  transferred  to 
paper.  It  is  expected  that  for  military 
use  the  end  item  will  he  a  self-con¬ 
tained  camera-developer  which  will  turn 
out  finished  prints  in  45  seconds. 

Motion  picture  projectors  for  train¬ 
ing  purposes  and  for  field  ente»-tain- 
ment  also  fall  within  the  Signal  Corps 
field  of  responsibility.  Many  of  you 
,  probably  remember,  without  much 
pleasure,  the  poor  sound  performance 
and  the  excessive  breakdowns  of  the 
standard  World  War  II  projection 
equipmept.  Its  replacement,  a  16  mm 
sound  projector,  due  to  he  placed  in 
production  within  a  few  months,  has 
picture  and  sound  quality  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  good  35  mm  system  in  your 
local  theater.  Due  to  the  rugged  con¬ 
struction,  use  of  component  assembly 
techniques,  and  packaging  for  field  use, 
maintenance  problems  are  expected  to 
be  minor. 

DRY  BATTERIES 

The  use  of  dry  batteries  in  the  serv¬ 
ices  dictates  that  they  be  capable  of 
storage,  distribution  and  operation  over 
a  wide  variety  of  climatic  and  handling 
conditions  and  that  they  have  high 
capacities  and  long  shelf  life.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  military  requirements  have 
deviated  so  far  from  the  conventional 
j  commercial  product  that  in  general  the 
I  services  can  no  longer  depend  on  com- 
!  mercial  developments  to  meet  their 
;  needs. 

I  Since  the  battery  industry  has  few,  if 
I  any,  comparable  commercial  require- 
I  ments,  the  taxpayer,  through  the  serv- 
I  ices,  must  support  the  research  and 
I  development  needed  to  produce  mili¬ 
tarily  usable  batteries.  The  results  in 
this  field  are  ones  which  the  Signal 
Corps  and  the  taxpayer  has  a  good 
cause  to  view  with  considerable  satis¬ 
faction.  Battery  capacity  which  cost 
25  million  dollars  in  1943,  can  now, 
as  a  result  of  Signal  Corps  research 
and  development  program,  be  produced 
for  8  million  dollars. 

Over  the  past  seven  years  a  total  of 
some  57  million  dollars  have  been 
saved  in  yearly  dry  battery  procurement 
for  the  Armed  Forces  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  savings.  Todays 
experimental  data  from  the  current  bat¬ 
tery  program  indicates  that  the  battery 
cost  will  be  halved  again  within  the 
next  3  to  5  years. 

Of  equal  importance  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  not  measurable  in  dollars  and 
cents  but  which  are  of  importance 


from  the  military  and  national  point 
of  view.  The  improvement  of  battery 
capacity  and  the  development  of  minia¬ 
ture  high  power  batteries  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  design  of  miniature  battery 
powered  electronic  equipment.  The 
magnesium  cased  battery  which  is  near¬ 
ing  its  final  stages  of  development, 
eliminates  requirements  for  enormous 
quantities  of  zinc,  a  critical  material 
in  wartime.  The  development  of  im¬ 
proved  battery  components  such  as  car¬ 
bon  black,  manganese  dioxide,  etc., 
from  domestic  sources  has  relieved  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  which 
would  probably  be  cut  off  in  an 
emergency;  and  the  overall  improve¬ 
ment  in  battery  performance  has  made 
possible  the  use  of  batteries  in  cer¬ 
tain  applications  heretofore  impossible. 

The  possibilities  for  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  batteries  are  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  either  theoretically  or  prac¬ 
tically.  If  adequate  sources  of  synthetic 
manganese  dioxide  can  be  developed,  a 
100  to  200  percent  increase  in  capacity 
over  that  presently  being  obtained,  can 
be  achieved  at  an  increase  in  cost  per 
battery  of  only  10  percent.  Capacity  of 
experimental  magnesium  cells  has  far 
exceeded  that  of  similar  sized  zinc  cells. 
Shelf  life  has  almost  reached  the  two- 
year  mark  and  indications  are  that  the 
desired  3  year  life  will  be  reached  in 
the  near  future. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain 
a  battery  system  suitable  for  very  low 
temperatures.  About  the  best  accom¬ 
plished  yet  for  medium  discharge  rates 
is  a  cell  which  at  minus  65°  F  will  give 
about  15  percent  of  its  70°  F  capacity. 
However,  a  low  rate  bias  cell  usable 
from  — 100°  F  to  ’-|-100°  F  is  now  in 
the  pilot  plant  stage.  Recent  and  cur¬ 
rent  work  on  the  alkaline  dry  cell  sys¬ 
tem  directed  toward  improving  cell 
structure  and  reducing  leakage  will 
probably  result  in  production  of  im¬ 
proved  versions  of  certain  standard  size 
cells  in  1950.  While  all  problems  of 
leakage  and  shelf  life  on  this  cell  have 
not  been  solved,  the  system  appears  to 
be  the  most  promising  one  in  sight  for 
use  in  miniature  high  rate  batteries  for 
miniaturized  signal  and  electronic 
equipment. 

The  standards  of  performance  built 
into  U.S.  military  dry  cell  batteries  are 
such  that  they  are  today  the  best  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world.  The  techniques  of 
fabrication,  the  method  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  the  formulation  of  the  specifi¬ 
cations  under  which  such  batteries  are 
being  procured  are  being  reviewed  by 
the  Canadian  and  British  services  as  a 
pattern  on  which  their  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  procurement  will  be 
based. 

COMPONENTS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  Signal  Corps  program  on  com¬ 
ponents  covers  such  a  wide  variety  of 
items  and  the  results  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  programs  and  the  expected  results 
of  the  future  are  so  numerous  and  di¬ 
versified  as  to  preclude  discussion  in 
detail.  The  history  of  military  walkie- 
talkie  sets  aptly  illustrates  the  end  re¬ 


sult  of  one  phase  of  the  program — 
miniaturization. 

The  earliest  walkie-talkie  was  the 
prewar  SCR-194,  a  super-regenerative 
transceiver  employing  only  two  tubes 
and  occupying  some  650  cubic  inches 
of  space  exclusive  of  batteries.  Its 
wartime  replacement,  the  SCR-300. 
was  an  FM  transceiver  employing  18 
tubes  and  occupying  575  cubic  inches. 
The  postwar  set  which  will  go  into 
production  this  year  is  a  16  tube  FM 
set  occupying  about  200  cubic  inches. 

The  terrific  advance  of  employing  8 
times  as  many  tubes  with  the  associated 
more  complex  circuitry  into  less  than 
one  third  the  space  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  extensive  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  tubes,  components  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Further  miniaturization  in  components, 
improvement  in  printed  circuit  techni¬ 
ques,  increased  use  of  such  elements 
as  the  transistor  and  solution  of  the 
heat  dissipation  problem  point  toward 
further  substantial  reduction  of  size 
of  end  items. 

Constant  emphasis  on  improving  the 
reliability  of  components  through  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  results  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  through  extensive  quali¬ 
fication  testing  of  components  used  in 
military  equipment  should  insure  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  of  the  component 
failures  incurred  in  the  past  war.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  work  of  the  Armed  Services 
Electro  Standards  Agency  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  components  between  the  three 
services  and  accomplishing  substantial 
reductions  in  the  number  of  different 
components  used  will  go  far  toward 
reducing  the  problems  of  component 
production  in  both  peace  and  war. 

Primary  objectives  of  the  materials 
program  include  improving  the  quality 
and  reducing  size  and  weight  of  Signal 
equipment;  developing  new  materials; 
and  conserving  or  substituting  for  criti¬ 
cal  materials.  Typical  results  are  im¬ 
proved  magnetic  materials;  plastics 
suitable  for  insulating  field  wire;  mica 
synthesis  which  has  reached  the  pilot 
plant  stage;  quartz  synthesis  which 
will  be  in  pilot  plant  production  in  the 
near  future;  vitreous  enatnel  capacitors 
now  in  pilot  plant  phase ;  and  glass 
dielectric  capacitors  which  are  ready 
for  pilot  plant  production.  The  latter 
two  are  important  improvements  on, 
and  substitutions  for.  the  mica  capaci¬ 
tor. 

CONCLUSION 

The  story  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Signal  Corps  is  an  inter¬ 
esting — almost  romantic  one — which 
cannot  in  an  unclassified  thumbnail 
sketch  be  presented  in  the  full  glory 
which  the  subject  justifies.  Those  of  us 
who  live  with  it  at  all  levels  day  by 
day  believe  that  the  Signal  Corps  re¬ 
search  and  development  effort  is  the 
heart  of  the  Army  Signal  Communica¬ 
tion  System,  the  heart  of  national  se¬ 
curity,  and  that  a  dollar  wisely  spent  in 
military  research  produces  far  more  for 
national  security  than  ten  dollars  spent 
in  any  other  way. 
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R.  L.  O’CONNOR,  Secretary 


I  WAS  THERE,  By  Fleet  Admiral  Wil¬ 
liam  D,  Leahy.  527  pages,  Whit¬ 
tlesey  House,  $5, 

One  more  in  the  flood  of  wartime 
memoirs,  Admiral  Leahy’s  book,  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  well  kept  daily  notes  during 
his  service  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  covers  much  of  the  same  ground 
that  has  been  covered  by  others  who 
were  close  to  the  two  wartime  Presi¬ 
dents.  But  there  are  periods  and  inci¬ 
dents  described,  in  which  Leahy  “was 
there,”  which  make  the  book  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  one’s  war  history,  col¬ 
lection. 

Notable  in  the  new  historical  source 
material  presented  is  the  account,  with 
which  the  book  opens,  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  two  year  period  when  Leahy  was 
ambassador  to  Vichy,  France.  The  last 
months,  especially  tense,  were  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  Ambassador  Leahy — “you 
certainly  have  been  going  through  a 
life  that  has  aspects  akin  to  punching 
bags,  roller  Qoasters,  mules,  pirates, 
and  general  hell  during  these  past 
months.” 

Material  also  presented  in  Leahy's 
book  which  is  not  found  in  other  mem¬ 
oirs,  since  other  Presidential  aides  were 
not  present,  is  the  account  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  conference  in  1944  when  President 
Roosevelt  met  with  MacArthur  and 
Nimitz. 

Of  interest  is  Leahy’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  atom  bomb.  Thoroughly  op¬ 
posed  to  its  use,  the  admiral  considers 
it  a  barbaric  weapon.  However,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “Until  the  United  Nations,  or 
some  world  organization,  can  guaran¬ 
tee — and  have  the  power  to  enforce  that 
guarantee  —  that  the  world  will  be 
spared  the  terrors  of  atomic  warfare, 
the  United  States  must  have  more  and 
better  atom  bombs  than  any  potential ' 
enemy.” 


FASCiMILE,  By  Charles  R,  Jones. 

Murray  Hill  Books,  Inc,  422  pages. 

$6. 

Mr.  Jones’  book,  not  to  be  confused 
with  others  of  the  same  title,  is  highly 
recommended  for  anyone  interested  in 
facsimile  communication  —  a  medium 
destined  for  develd^ment  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  will  put  it  to  wide  various 
use  by  the  general  populace. 

The  author  describes  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers’  products  in  this 
field  in  thorough  detail  and  with  ample 
illustrations.  In  fact,  all.  present  day 
instruments  are  described,  as  well  as 
experimental  devices  not  yet  in  gen¬ 
eral  use.  There  are  detailed  service 
notes  covering  all  leading  equipment. 

The  book  begins  with  a  history  of 
facsimile  covering  the  earliest  records, 
progressing  up  to  the  present — an  in¬ 
teresting  coverage  which  should  be  en¬ 
grossing  even  to  the  layman. 

THE  RADIO  AMATEVR^S  HAISD- 

BOOK,  27th  Edition,  1950,  By  the 

headquarters  staff  of  the  American 

Radio  Relay  League,  615  pages. 

$2.00. 

The  Handbook,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  “ham”  radio  communication 
from  fundamentals  to  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  in  single-sideband  telephony,  re¬ 
flects  in  the  current  edition  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  technical 
practices  of  amateur  radio  during  the 
past  year.  A  new  problem,  television 
reception  interference,  is  treated  exten- 
''sively. 


RADAR  SYSTEMS  AISD  COMPO- 
ISEISTS,  By  Bell  Laboratories  Staff, 
D,  Van  ISostrand  Company,  Inc, 
1042  pages. 

The  responsibility  for  the  bulk  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  in  the  sudden 
wartime  work  on  radar  was  shared  by 
the  Bell  Laboratories  and  the  radia¬ 


tion  laboratory  at  M.I.T.  About  one. 
half  of  the  Bell  Labs’  entire  wartime 
effort  was  devoted  to  radar. 

After  the  war  it  was  felt  that  the 
striking  advances  achieved,  especially 
in  the  field  of  radar,  should  be  recorded 
in  detail  so  far  as  security  considera¬ 
tions  would  permit.  This  volume  is  the 
result  of  that  recording,  the  papers 
making  up  the  book  having  originally 
appeared  in  the  Bell  System  Technical 
Journal. 

MODERIS  OSCILLISCOPES  A'SD 
THEIR  VSES.  By  Jacob  H.  Ruiter, 
Jr,  Murray  Hill  Books,  Inc. 

This  book  is  written  for  the  elec¬ 
tronics  student  and  for  the  radio  tech¬ 
nicians  and  repairmen  who  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  general  physics.  The  expla¬ 
nations  have  been  written  with  these 
types  of  readers  in  mind,  and  the  learn- 
by-doing  method  of  instruction  has 
been  employed  to  teach  specific  opera¬ 
tions.  7 

Starting  with  a  discussion  of  what 
the  oscilliscope  is,  what  it  consists  of, 
and  examples  of  the  various  functions 
it  performs,  the  book  progresses -logi¬ 
cally  to  the  operation  of  the  cathode- 
ray  tube  which  is  the  indicating  device 
employed  in  the  oscilliscope.  Then  the 
operation  of  the  oscilliscope  is  ex¬ 
plained  with  detailed  information  on 
each  element. 

Throughout,  the  book  presents  the 
most  useful  information  in  a  clear  man¬ 
ner  that  can  be  readily  understood  by 
anyone  who  has  had  elementary  elec¬ 
tronics  training. 

A  section  is  also  included  on  photo¬ 
graphing  cathode  ray  patterns. 

ARRL  AMATEUR  RADIO  MAP  OF 
THE  WORLD.  Published  by  The 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  30*' 
by  40"  in  four  colors,  on  heavy  map 
paper,  revised  postwar  edition.  $2. 

The  new  and  completely  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  ARRL’s  Radio  Map,  a  spe¬ 
cial  projection  by  Rand  McNally,  has 
been  especially  prepared  for  use  by 
amateur  radio  stations  primarily  in 
their  “DX”  or  long-distance  communi¬ 
cation  activities,  and  is  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  map  now  on  the 
market. 


AI\  IISTRODUCTIOIS  TO  COLOR.  By 
Ralph  M,  Evans,  Color  Control  De¬ 
partment  Head,  Eastman  Kodak  Co, 
340  pages,  $6.00, 

Mr.  Evans  analyzes  color  in  terms  of 
its  most  important  aspects,  the  physical, 
the  psychophysical,  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical.  No  extensive  knowledge  of 
physics  or  psychology  beyond  basic 
principles  is  necessary  for  use  of  the 
book. 
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i  letters  from  lord  ISELSOIS. 

J  Compiled  by  Geoffrey  Rawson. 
^  Staples  Press,  tnc.  456  pages. 

This  collection  of  Nelson’s  letters 
;  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of 
1  the  iireat  seafighter’s  life  and  activities 
1  lir  saw  and  described  them  in  his 
-■  ,)wn  words. 

Spanning  his  life  from  his  first  com- 
mainl  to  his  last,  the  letters  cover  every 
"  aspect  of  his  life  whether  domestic  pro- 
1'  feiisional,  political  or  strategic,  and  in- 
(*1ikJc  many  of  his  official  despatches. 
'i  They  are  addressed  to  hundreds  of 
\i  peo|)le,  ranging  from  monarchs  and 
princes,  to  his  wife,  his  relatives,  his 
friends,  and  his  brother  officers. 

The  great  courage  of  the  man  is 
notably  marked  in  his  attitude,  as  ex- 
pres  ed  in  his  letters,  following  the  loss 
of  his  arm,  and  in  the  determination 
with  which  he  set  about  learning  to 
write  with  his  other  hand.  The  first  of 
these  lefthand  written  letters  is  also 
included  in  the  compilation. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  RADIO  DESIGIS,  By 
E,  E,  Zepler,  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc,  394  pages,  $5,00, 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a 
quick  gr£fSp  of  essential  facts  and  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  common  sense  in  foresee¬ 
ing  and  avoiding  complications  in  de¬ 
sign.  In  accord  with  this,  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles  has  been  kept 
foremost.  This  second  edition  provides 
a  more  detailed  discussion  of  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  addition  to  a  lengthier  treatment 
of  receiver  noise  and  negative  feedback. 

Contents:  Some  fundamental  theoreti¬ 
cal  facts;  Transfer  of  energy  from  the 


aerial;  The  amplifier  stage;  Problems 
of  detection  and  frequency  changing; 
Selectivity;  Receiver  noise;  Gain  con¬ 
trol;  The  principles  of  screening;  Un¬ 
desired  feedback;  Hum;  Spurious 
beats;  Distortion;  Parasitic  resonances; 
Power  supply;  Routine  measurements. 

RADIO  ENGI^EERlm,  By  E,  K, 
Sandeman,  John  IFi/py  &  Sons,  Inc, 
775  pages,  $6,50, 

This  hook  is  designed  to  give  begin¬ 
ners  in  radio  the  working  principles  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Information 
is  given  in  a  logical  order.  A  working 
knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  and 


logarithms  is  sufficient  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  subject  matter. 

Contents:  How  broadcasting  is  done; 
Electrical  effects  and  units;  The  Sine 
wave  and  vectors;  Relations  between 
steady  voltages  and  direct  current;  Re¬ 
lations  between  alternating  voltages  and 
currents;  Selective  circuits;  Resonance 
and  tuning;  Power  in  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  circuits;  Harmonic  analysis  and 
distortion;  Thermionic  tubes;  Ampli¬ 
fiers;  Oscillators;  Drive  equipment; 
Modulators  and  modulation;  Trans¬ 
mitter  types;  Operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  transmitters;  Feeders;  Aerial 
coupling;  Circuits  and  aerials. 
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{Continued  from  page  9) 

mans  during  the  occupation,  were  put 
in  service  on  various  occasions  where 
they  were  urgently  needed  aid  they 
proved  to  be  of  great  assistance. 

Factories  were  opened  progressively, 
permitting  material  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  manufacture  of  certain  equipment 
(motor-generator  sets  and  rectifiers) 
to  be  completed.  Manufacturing  pro¬ 
grams  gotten  under  way  that  had  been 
planned  since  the  beginning  of  1924 
to  offset  the  inevitable  destruction  to 
come. 

Due  to  the  devotion  of  the  personnel 
and  to  the  methodical  organization  of 
the  work,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
network  was  extremely  rapid.  At  the 
end  of  December  1944,  or  five  months 
after  the  liberation  of  Paris,  89%  of 
the  circuits  in  service  in  1939  had  been 
reestablished,  representing  61%  of  the 
circuit-miles  in  service  before  the  war. 
(Figure  4). 

Reconstruction  of  the  network: 

In  1945,  the  management  of  the  long 
distance  lines  launched  its  program  of 
building  reconstruction  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  temporary  repeater  sta¬ 
tions.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturing  people,  whose  plants 
had  by  then  been  put  back  in  full 
operation,  the  long  distance  network 
equalled  by  1945,  or  about  a  year  after 
the  liberation,  the  prewar  network. 
By  the  end  of  the  same  year  it  had  be¬ 
come  even  greater,  the  number  of  cir¬ 
cuits  having  reached  <^118%  and  the 
circuit  mileage  106%  of  the  prewar 
values. 

Radio  Studio,  Military 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

a  good  deal  easier  by  the  presence  of 
my  assistant  and  chief  supporter  in 
moments  of  stress,  Captain  Kenneth  B. 
Clark.  Ken  had  the  most  fortuitous 
combination  of  traits  a  radio  man  could 
possess.  He  had  the  dash  and  decision 
characteristic  of  a  fighter  pilot,  and  the 
mature  judgment  of  a  seasoned  show¬ 
man,  both  of  which  he  was.  It  was 
his  flair  for  the  dramatic  at  the  mike 
and  on  the  lecture  platform  that  put 
into  the  radio  instruction  whatever 
color  it  hadi 

After  two  years  at  Craig  Air  Force 
Base,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed 
that  our  public  relations  course,  which 
was  part  of  the  Air  Special  Staff 
school,  be  merged  with  the  Army  In¬ 
formation  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pennsylvania.  The  new  institution  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
formation  School.  So  we  again  packed 
up  the  gear  and  headed  for  the  old 
Indian-school  town  of  Carlisle.  Once 
arrived,  I  found  a  pleasant  surprise. 
The  studio  was  there,  it  turned  out,~ 
by  specific  written  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  After  four  years 
of  precarious  existence  on  word-of- 
mouth  authority,  we  were  legal  at  last. 
We  also  heard  some  other  news  when 


we  arrived.  Instead  of  building  the 
studio  leisurely  as  we  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  to  do,  we  were  going  to  have  to 
build  it  right  away,  in  order  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  first  class  under  the 
merger.  Ordinarily  this  would  have 
posed  no  great  problem.  However,  as 
usual,  I  was  the  radio  instructor  as 
well  as  the  studio  builder  and  there 
was  the  little  matter  in  instructional 
material  to  prepare  and  deliver  while 
putting  the  studio  together.  It  was 
inevitable  that  both  the  studio  con¬ 
struction  and  the  student  instruction 
suffered  somewhat  from  my  dual  role. 
They  would  have  fared  worse  had  it 
not  been  for  Lt.  Bill  Bannister,  who 
had  been  radio  instructor  at  Carlisle 
prior  to  the  merger  and  who  shouldered 
many  of  the  instructional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  details  during  the  first  semester 
under  the  merger. 

The  Armed  Forces  Information 
School  here  consists  of  two  principal 
parts — the  Department  of  Information 
and  Education  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Information,  under  which  is  the 
radio-television  section  which  operates 
the  studio.  The  purpose  of  the  section 
is  to  teach  commissioned  and  enlisted 
students  the  use  of  radio  as  a  public 
information  medium.  Other  sections  of 
the  department  teach  the  use  of  press, 
photography,  public  speaking,  etc.  for 
the  same  purpose. 

About  a  year  ago,  Lt.  Commander 
John  E.  (Barry)  Bauernschmidt,  form¬ 
er  CBS  director  and  Navy  advisor  on 
motion  pictures,  became  head  of  the 
radio-television  section.  Our  other  in¬ 
structor  in  the  section,  Lt.  John  Hollo- 
well,  USAF,  joined  us  about  the  same 
time  and  is  the  school’s  specialist  in 
television.  I’m  assistant  to  the  com¬ 


mander  and  also  technical  officer  in 
charge  of  the  studio. 

The  studio  is  strictly  an  audio  facil¬ 
ity,  television  being  taught  at  present 
by  motion  pictures,  lectures,  and  by 
analysis  of  kinescope  prints.  The  equip¬ 
ment  compares  favorably  with  network 
installations — Hammond  organ,  sound 
effects  and  music  library,  adjustable 
echo  and  filter,  control  console,  tape, 
wire  and  disc  recorders;  remote  equip¬ 
ment,  and  complete  set  of  test  gear.  Al¬ 
most  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  the  studio  seats  up  to  sixty  per¬ 
sons  as  observers  and  accommodates 
casts  numbering  up  to  fourteen  students 
whose  shows  are  recorded  and  played 
back  to  them  for  criticism.)  The  con¬ 
trol  room,  like  the  studio,  is  spacious 
and  accommodates  thirty  observers  who 
hear  their  fellow  students’  shows  over 
the  monitor  speaker  and  watch  the 
work  of  the  engineer  and  director 
seated  in  front  of  them. 

From  our  first  crude  studio  at  Mobile 
,to  our  present  professional  installation 
here  at  Carlisle  Barracks  is  a  long  way 
iri^time,  space,  and  status.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  what  was  a  bare  idea  into  a 
substantial  and  recognized  audio  facil-  ^ 
ity  required  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  many  persons  associated  with  this 
activity  over  the  past  six  years.  As 
the  officer  in  charge  during  that  time. 

I  don’t  begrudge  the  pioneer  work — 
the  improvising  and  the  contriving — 
that  went  into  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
four  studios  in  six  years  is  a  lot  of 
studios  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  do  it 
all  over  again — that  is,  not  in  my 
calmer  moments.  The  only  trouble  is 
there  are  no  calm  moments  in  the 
broadcast  game. 
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■  In  addition  to  the  superior  (ffectrical 
prpp^ties  of  the  Cross-Guide  Direc¬ 
tional  Couplers,  they  are  also  physically 
constructed  for  convenient  assembly  in¬ 
to  a  waveguide  system.  Our  Industrial 
Department  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
additional  information  on  these  as  well 
as  other  microline  instruments. 


■  Sperry  has  a  complete  line  of  Cross- 
Guide  Directional  Couplers  for  all  fre¬ 
quencies  ranging  from  2600  to  40,000 
me.  These  couplers  are  superior  to  other 
types  of  directional  couplers  in  high 
directivity  and  unusually  uniform  coup¬ 
ling  characteristics. 

■  The  coupling  varies  less  than  3  db 
over  the  entire  useful  frequency  band 
of  the  waveguide  transmission  line, 
whereas  other  types  of  couplers  have 
attenuation  which  varies  rapidly  with 
frequency.  Calibration  accuracy  on 
these  instruments  is  “^.5  db  through 
the  quoted  range.  Operating  tempera¬ 
ture  range  is  from— 40°  to  -|-55°  C  and 
humidity  effects  are  negligible. 

■  Cross -Guide  Directional  Couplers, 
part  of  Sperry’s  microline*,  are 
versatile^precision  instruments  well 
adapted  for  general  laboratory  and  pro¬ 


duction  test  work.  They  differ  in  appear¬ 
ance  only  in  their  external  dimensions. 
Each  consists  of  two  rectangular  wave¬ 
guides,  a  primary  and  secondary  guide, 
joined  perpendicularly  to  each  other. 
Coupling  is  provided  by  slots  cut  in  the 
common  wall  between  the  waveguides. 
One  end  of  the  secondary  waveguide  is 
terminated  in  a  matched  load. 


LINE  AND  CONNECTOR  TYPES 


ELECTRICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Connectors 


Waveguide 


Nominal 
Coupling  (Db) 


Model 

No. 


Frequency 
Range  (Kmc) 


Both  Arms 
AN  Type 


UG-214/U 


UG-149A/U 


UG-344/U 


UG-419/U 


UG-425/U 


UG-381/U 


*TRADE  MARK 


ormcopt  coMPAHV 


CLEVELAND  •  NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE  •  NEW  YORK 


IT&T  says  it  with  instruments— in  13  countries! 


CANADA 


FRANCE 


BELGIUM 


SWEDEN 


SWITZERLAND 

PORTUGAL 


CONTROC 

TOWER 


OUTER 

marker 
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